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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


JAMI PAYN. 
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indeed, he State occ 
i dressing-gown such 
country are or se 
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this 
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manner. As a 


which he princely 


remembrance of his stay at Lancy, near Geneva, he has 


dispenses in a 
sent off to seven members of the Council who entertained 
him a mummy a-piece ; he could have accommodated them 
just as easily had they been seventy. Let us hope they 
were all Egyptologists and antiquaries, and were pleased. 
Otherwise, upon a very large box arriving by railway, 
‘‘With his Highness the Khedive’s compliments” on it 
one can imagine expectations to have been aroused in som 
minds which a human body even four thousand years old 
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Before these lines meet the eye of the reader the causes 
of the catastrophe in Greenwich Park will doubtless have 
been explained, but, notwithstanding the statements of the 
inefficiency of the bomb for such a purpose, I cannot but 
think it was the Observatory which was the object of 
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The notion of conversation classes alluded to in my last 
‘* Notes,” has, it 
Garner ; instead of their 
want of ideas, he has been dealing with what some 
tific their progenitors, 
baboons and gorillas. It that he found 
them very eloquent, but monkeys have a reputation for 
creat and the that been 
thought to restrain their genius—the of being set to 
work also the thei 
If, indeed, they discovered that the Professor was using a 


SCCLIIS, Professor 
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being ‘* smart people in 
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sagacity, same discretion has 


fear 
may have been cause of reticence, 
phonograph, their behaviour is explicable at once. It is 
delicate proceeding to take down the con- 
indelible 
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them would not well stand transplanting. Conceive a 
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for example, he found 
a lady gorilla This 
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him in the middle of a forest shut up in an iron cage—-a 


spectacle which, to say the least of it, must have been 


unexpected. 


The discoveries of medical science are endless, and grow 
but generally they have 
been of a pessimisti tend to show that 
everything that used to be thought innocuous is full of 
Meat drink are, but 


air we breathe and the water we drink are also 


more extraordinary every day ; 
character, and 


microbes. and of course, deadly ; 
even the 
impregnated, and there seems no refuge from poison till 
immediately begin 


we are churchyard mould, when we 


to poison other peo} le. Under these circumstances, it is 
extremely gratifying to have something to set against them 
in the discovery made—or rather, revived, for it is an old 
story—by a medical correspondent of the Globe that what 
we have long believed to be poisonous is wholesome and 
even curative. Perhaps it is only what might have been 


the swing of the pendulum—but it does seem to 


expected 
turn things a little topsy-turvy. 
that there is a bee’s sting for dropsy and 
inflammation. It had always some with the 
lutter, we know, but not cures it. 
Hopes are entertained that the virus of other insects 
of reptiles may in time be added to the pharmacopeeia, but, 
at al] events (unless, indeed, it is only in the discoverer's 
bonnet), we have got the healing bee (M.B.). 
large practice will doubtless keep hives of them, but when 
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nothing like 
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‘Not a bit of it—t 
The sting 


’s only my bees, 


is also recommended, it seems, ‘‘as a 
stimulus to exertion.” I suppose the patient is lured out 
of bed, and then the bees are let out. But for this—if a 
layman may venture an opinion—I should think wasps 


would be even better, or, best of all, a hornet. 
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ADDITION TO WESTMINSTER 
ALLEY. 
Every Englishman ought to feel, as the late Dean 
Stanley felt, of which there are touching reminiscences in 
his biography lately published, a national interest in West- 
minster Abbey. No person of instructed taste or know- 
ledge will deny that its architectural beauty in the nave, 
aisles, and transepts is deplorably interfered with by the 
number of incongruous monuments, statues, and groups of 
sculpture. These cannot be removed, but there ought to 
be no more of them; and since the Royal Commission of 
1891 reported that there is no space left within the church 
it has been proposed to build a monumental chapel, 
the best site for which is on a piece of ground adjacent 
to ‘* Poets’ Corner,” the south transept, removing several 
of the mean houses in Old Palace Yard, and opening a 
view of the Chapter-house, with which the new monumental 
chapel should form an harmonious architectural group. 
Mr. H. Yates Thompson, in a letter to the Right Hon. 
G. Shaw - Lefevre, First Commissioner of Works, has 
generously offered £38,000 for the partial construction 
of this chapel, as designed by Mr. Pearson, the official 
architect. Mr. Shaw-Lefevre’s reply is favourable, but 
the matter is to be considered by the Government and by 
the Dean and Chapter of Westminster. A scheme for the 
removal of the houses in Old Palace Yard, with the assent 
of the  Ecclesi- 
astical Commis- 
sioners as ground 
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reconciled. Arriving at six o'clock, with a suite of seven 
persons, the Emperor, wearing a naval uniform and cap, 
taking off his cloak, alighted from his saloon carriage 
and hurried to meet Prince Bismarck, whose hands 
he grasped in both his own. ‘They proceeded to the 
castle, cheered by crowds along the road. The Emperor 
was welcomed at the entrance by Princess Bismarck, to 
whom his Majesty offered his arm, and entered the 
drawing-room. Immediately afterwards, dinner was 
served for a party of twelve. Neither Count Herbert 
nor Count William Bismarck was present. The Emperor sat 
between Prince Bismarck and the Princess. All engaged in 
lively and cordial conversation; the ex-Chancellor and the 
Emperor smoked. At nine o'clock the Emperor rose, and 
was accompanied by the Prince to the railway station. 
Here they took leave of one another. After the Emperor 
had entered the saloon carriage, he remained standing at 
the open window and repeatedly waved his hand to Prince 
Bismarck, until the train started, 


THE WATERLOO CUP. 
The contests for the Waterloo Cup, Purse, and Plate at 
the Altcar Coursing Meeting, continued in a series of 
rounds on Thursday, Feb, 22, at Hill House, on Friday at 
Lydiate, and on Saturday, Feb. 24, on which last day, in 
the fifth round, Sir William Ingram’s dog, Ivan the 
Great, was beaten by Count S&S. <A. Strogonoff’s 
Texture, and in the deciding round, Texture beat 
Falconer, owned by Captain Klis (Mr. M. Fletcher), 
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SEVERE 
FIGHTING ON 
THE GAMBIA. 


\ disaster has been 
encountered, on 
the West Coast of 
Africa, by a British 
naval brigade 
landing in the river 
(fambia and enga- 
ging in hostilities 
with Fodi Silah, a 
slave-trading and 
raiding negro chief 
in the Combo terri- 
tory, immediately 
south of Bathurst, 
the seat of the 
Colonial Govern- 
ment. On Thurs- 
day, Feb. 22, a 
force of two hun- 
dred officers, sea- 
men, and marine Ss, 
from H.M.S. 
Raleigh, flag-ship, 
H.M.S. Widgeon, 
and H.M.S. Mag- 
ple, under Captain 
kK. H. Gamble, 
R.N., commanding 
the Raleigh, landed 
at Mandina Creek 
to advance on 
Birkama, one of 
the strongholds of 
Modi Silah, only 
four miles beyond 
the colonial fron- 
tier. ‘They were 
acting 1n co-opera- 
tion with another 
force, consisting of 
one hundred men, 
half Royal Marines, 
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characters last mentioned are the best played in the piece, 
Mr. Herbert Sparling has something of the style of the 
late Fred Leshe, and his humour is not in the least forced. 
Miss Jessie Bond is delightful as the ambitious damsel at 
the inn, and makes much of a comparatively small part. 
Miss Mary Turner and Mr. Courtice Pounds give good effect 
to the sentimental music allotted to Nan¢ Vv and her lover, 
and Mr. Henry Bouchier, as Captain Crook, proves himself 
tulented both as a vocalist and actor. But the brightest 
music and the best singing are heard from the lips of Mr. 
Richard Temple and Mr. Avon “axon as the two jolly tars; 
while with these two clever artists may be associated Miss 
Hannah Jones, the Wapping landlady, whose song about 
the ‘‘Spae-wife ” fairly haunts the ear. The choruses and 
dances are excellent, and the mounting is quite adequate. 


FOX-HUNTING IN THE ROMAN CAMPAGNA, 
Rome is not exactly ‘‘the Niobe of nations ” in these day 
and if it was called, by Madame de Staél, with more wit 
and less romantic imagination, ‘‘a ruin in two storey 
the ancient nether structures, those of the Empire and the 
Papacy, are now overlaid by that of a modern European 
capital city, rather of the nineteenth-century French cut, 
which does not harmonise with the Coliseum. The manner 
and habits of the Italian metropolis, and especially of its 
foreign visitors, are by no means classical in fashion. 
English winter residents, some years ago, introduced a pach 
of foxhounds on the Campagna ; and some Roman gentle 
men, instead of lounging in their carriages, as their fathers 
did, ride out to 
meetings 
the Appian 


such 
along 
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BATTERSEA 
POLYTECHNIC 
Their Royal High 
nesses the Princ 
and = Prines ot 
Wales, with Prin 
cesses Victona and 
Maud of Wales, on 
Saturday Feb, 24, 
were present at the 
opening of the new 
Polytechnic Insti 
tute in Battersea 
Park Road. It has 
been erected, hke 
the one in Borough 
Road, Southwark, 
and the other at 
New Cross, by the 
South London 
Polytechnics Com 
allied with 


midlon ¢ omndy 


mittee 
the Ls 
Counedl, thie 
Commun 

sioners, the City 
Parochial (har 

ities the 
London School 
Board; Mr. Edwin 
Tate giving 
£10,000, Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank Morri 
eon £10,000. and 
the late My 
(ii £?0 000 
The building, 
which has cost 
£50,000 o1 
£60,000, was 
menced in 
1891, when 
Prince of Wales 
laid the founda- 
tion -stone. It 
designed by 
architect, Mr. 
Mountford, 
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half soldiers of 
Ist West India 
negro) Regiment, 
under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Corbet, accompanied by Rear-Admiral F. G. D. Bed- 
ford and Mr. Llewellyn, the Administrator of the Gambia, 
marching from another direction, but not forming a junction 
with Captain Gamble. The party under Captain Gamble had 
captured and destroyed the stockaded villages of Kembujeh 
and Mandina, and were returning next day to the Kembujeh 
creek to re-embark, when they were surprised by an 
ambush. They endeavoured to make a stand, but the 
destructive fire poured in from all sides compelled them to 
retreat to the boats, leaving a field-piece and 6000 rounds 
of ammunition, which fell into the hands of the enemy. The 
casualties on the British side were very heavy —three officers 
and ten rank and file killed, and four officers, one midship- 
man, and forty-seven wounded. The officers killed are 
Lieutenant W. H. Arnold, first lieutenant of the Raleigh ; 
Lieutenant Francis W. A. Hervey, Royal Marines; Sub- 
Lieutenant Francis W. T. Meister, of the Magpie; while 
Lieutenant the Hon. Robert Francis Boyle, brother of the 
Earl of Shannon, is dangerously wounded; Lieutenant 
Herbert John Savill, seriously wounded; Captain EK. H. 
Gamble, Fleet-Surgeon W. R. White, Midshipman A. R 
Chambers, and Mr. T. Berridge, gunner, all of the Raleigh, 
are slightly wounded. Reinforcements have been sent to 
fathurst from the West India Regiment at Sierra Leone, 
and from several vessels of the West Africa Squadron. 
EMPEROR AND PRINCE 
BISMARCK. 

His Majesty the Emperor William on Feb. 19 left Berlin 
for Wilhe'mshaven, to inspect the German naval establish- 
ments. Ile stopped three hours on his way, at Fried- 
richsruh, in Lauenburg, to visit the illustrious ex-Chan- 
cellor of the Empire, with whom he is now happily 
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MR. LLEWELLYN AND SENEGAMBIAN CHIEFS ON THE STEPS OF GOVERNMENT HOUSE 


thereby winning the Cup. Count Strogonoff, a well-known 
Russian amateur of this sport, was heartily congratulated. 
Texture is a bitch greyhound of some previous distinction, 
having been one of the last eight in 1892 and of the last four 
in 1893. was purchased by Count Strogonoff in 
January, and was trained for this performance. 

OLD STAIRS,’ AT 
VAUDEVILLE. 
‘Wapping Old Stairs,” the comic opera produced last 
month at the Vaudeville, deserves all the praise it has 
received. Messrs. Stuart Robertson and Howard Talbot 
have been fortunate in many respects. They are young 
and unknown men, yet their piece has been received 
with open arms. The main idea of the plot is said 
to have been derived from a legend of Wapping related 
in Maitland’s ‘*‘ London” (published 1775), but in reality 
the author makes very little use of this. The hero, 
Mark Mainstay, is under the influence of a potent drug 
which creates in him the hallucination that he has com- 
mitted a terrible crime. It has been administered by his 
rival, Captain Crook, who hopes, by forcing him to remain 
in concealment, to supplant him in the affections of his 
sweetheart, Nancy Joy. Mark, however, returns among 
his Wapping friends disguised as a quack doctor, and duly 
observes the proceedings of his enemy, who has meanwhile 
found a confederate in Mark's wealthy uncle, Sir Wormwood 
Scrubbs. The second act turns on the machinations of 
this precious pair, but, inasmuch as Nancy remains true to 
her lover, the discovery of the conspiracy is only a matter 
of time; and, while the captain gracefully ‘*yoes off,” the 
baronet is compelled, much against his will, to wed a 
novelette-reading maidservant at the Old Ship. The two 
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in the Renaissance 
style, and has been 
constructed = of 
stone by Mr. Holloway. 
blocks, on the south 
blocks at rnght 
centre, forming two inne 
‘quadrangles. The main front is ornamented with ten 
statues, representing Architecture, Sculpture, Painting, 
Engraving, Music, Poetry, Chemistry, Electricity, Mathe- 
matics, and Engineering. The entrance-hall is decorated 
with polished marble and other materials. It is prop sel 
to add a great hall when there are funds. The building 
comprises lecture- halls, class-rooms, workshops for various 
trades, physical and chemical laboratories, art rooms, and 
photographic rooms: it will accommodate 1450 student 

‘They are instructed in science carpentry, wood- 
carving and 
engineering, 
besides the usual branches 
commercial book-keeping. 
women. Two gymnasia are 
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RIVER GAMBIA, WEST AFRICA 
Bath 
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shorte 
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at the and in the 


Suffolk bricks 
It consists of 
and north 


angles, 


sides 


and art 
technologs mechani mid 
various useful craft 
of English school-teaching and 

There are special classes for 
provided, and there 1s to be a 


metal-chasing 
pattern-making, and 


AZHAR AT CAIRO. 

riptions or historical accounts 
of the famous city of the ¢ iliph _of the Mamelukes, of the 
Pashas and Khedives, as have already been attempted. 
They are merely incidental features of its medley architec- 
ture and its motley population which remain to be depicted, 
especially in the Mohammelan quazters, which preserve 
their Onental character, with their crowded bazaars and 
narrow streets, and their dila; iduted, stately moscqu the 
most conspicuous of these have been shown In oul irtists 
drawings. The great Moslem ‘Theological University of 
El Azhur is one of tue most unportant institutions of Cao, 
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MASHONALAND AND MANICALAND. 
The late Matabili War, of which it may be useful to 
recapitulate the preceding circumstances, was occasioned 
by the cruel attacks of Matabili warriors on the Mashona 
and Makalaka tribes under the protection of the British 
South Africa Company, to 
the east of Matabililand. 

That Company’s operations 
in Mashonaland were based 
agreement made 
at Buluwayo, on Feb. 11, 
1888, by the Matabili King, 
Lo Bengula, who claimed 
that the Mashonas and Maka- 
lakas were tributary to his 
kingdom. It wasratified by the 
British High 
for South Africa on April 25 
of the same year. Then came 


upon an 


Commiussionel 


the royal charter granted on 
Oct. 29, 
the Company to govern and 


1SS9, authorising 
protect such territories and 
natives as might be obtained, 
by concessions, agreements, 
grants, or treaties, within a 
prescribed region. This re- 

gion, four times as large as 

Great Britain, extends from 

the northern boundary of 

the Transvaal or South African Republic, and to the 
the British Protectorate of Bec- 
river Zambesi, eastward to 
includes the countries 
Mashona, and Maka- 
northern Bechuanas to 


east of 
the 
dominions. It 
Matabili, 

the 


north and 


huanaland, to and 
the 
occupied by the 
laka tribes, in the centre, 


Portuguese 
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a railway is being constructed, and is already in working 
order for forty-five miles. This line, which will be extended 
to Fort Salisbury, the headquarters of the Company in 
Mashonaland, passes from Chimoio towards Massi Kess 

Gorongoso range, the highlands 


the Manica 


near the mountains of the 


of M’Combie’s territory. range, and = the 


ELLIOTT’S MISSION STATION, IMHLANGENI, 


elevated country where Mforga’s and Gomani's kraals 
ure situated. Massi Kesse itself 
The country is considered suitable for growing cereals, 
especially mealies, coffee, tea, and sugar-cane. At present 
it produces wild coffee, kaffir corn, tobacco, and vegetables 
of all kinds. Oxen do well, and sheep and goats are the 


lies in a valley. 
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UMSHAMELA, DAUGHTER OF I 
the west, and the Manica people, towards the eastern 
boundary. Under an agreement made by Mr. Rudd with 
lo Bengula about four years ago, the ( ‘ompany, of which 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes, Mr. A. R. Colquhoun, and Dr. Jameson 
were the managers in South Africa, occupied Mashonaland 
and Manicaland for gold-mining purposes, making roads 


and building several forts. 


LO BENGULA AND WIFE OF 


GUMBO, 


ordinary live-stock of the natives ; fowls are very numerous, 
The conveying of merchandise is being done on a fair 
but it will be greatly developed 
the system transport 1s 
organised This will make the total ce per ton 
Beira to Salisbury in the first instance £25 5s., 


scale this year by carriers ; 


when of railway and wagon 
cost from 


as against 


1894.— 253 


GIRLS CARRYING 


£45 per ton by the road from the Cape to Salisbury. When 
the railway is finished to Chimoio, and competition in the 
wagon traffic reduces prices, the cost per ton will probably 
be about £15. The present carriers are almost all Mashona 
takes a load of 101b. to 5OLb., 
goods he has bought or has been 
paid for the the 

cost of employing them 1s 
each for the 
This 
probably, to 


boys. Each carrier from 
besides his food and the 


journey ; 


about 20s. 
journey. route of 
traffic 
some extent, supersede that 


will 


from Capetown. 


The pioneer party of the 
German and Austrian ** l’'ree- 
land 
by Dr. 
agricultural 
settlement in the interior of 
Kast Africa, sailed from 
Hamburg on Wedne sday, 
March 1, consisting of twenty 
or thirty men, well armed, 
under the leadership of Dr. 
Julius Wilhelm, with tools, 
tru- 


Association, projec ted 
llertzka 
and 


to form an 
industrial 


stores, and scientific i 
ments. It is to be of an 
international character, with 
the 


some application of 


Socialist principles, and the site chosen for this « xperi- 
ment is in the territory of the British East Africa Com- 
pany, east of Mount Kenia, and north of the Tana River. 


The prices obtained by the old Flemish painters during 
their lifetime have rece ntly oc’ upied the atte ntion of M. Max 
the Director of the Musée Plantin at Antwerp. 


Roose 


BEER TO THE 

He has discovered that Rubens was paid, in 1611, for his 
masterpiece ‘* The Descent from the Cross,” now one of the 
glories of the Antwerp Gallery, the sum of 4520f., or £280, 
Ilis price for the portraits which he painted for Plantin’s 
son-in-law, Balthazar Moreton, was 43f.; while his drawings 
14f. 40c. to 26f. each, according to the size. 


on Van lDyck’'s 
portrait of Charles [., 


varied from 
famous 


now 





The Matabili were in no 
way molested or deprived of 
any land or other property, 
but they have persisted in 
savage raids, for plunder, 
kidnapping, and massacre, 
tribes 


protection ; 


defenceless 
under British 
hence the late war, ending 
in the complete overthrow 
of the Matabili kingdom. 
The Mashona Maka- 
laka people are indus- 
trious and peaceable folk, 
the soil and 
accepting the 
Those of 
their 
named Gun- 


on the 


and 





cultivating 
willingly 

Company's rule. 
Manicaland, 

chief or king, 
gunhama, about 120 miles 
inland the 
seacoast, which belongs to 
the 

fectly 
beginning to derive advan- 


undet 


from eastern 


Portuguese, are per- 


friendly, and are 


in the Louvre, £100 
paid to the artist; but a 
later Madame du 
Barry, who pretended to be 
connected with the Stuarts, 
purchased it for £1000 from 
the private collection of the 
{‘omte de Thiers. Van Dyck 
received £43 for his ‘* Christ 
now in the 
Maline S, 
his 


Was 


century 





on the Cros 
Cathedral of 
460 


and 


about ior Gol- 


gotha.” Jordaens received 
£43 for each of his historical 
pictures now in the Ryks 
Museum at Amsterdain. 

Velvet Breughel only 
asked £2 each for his 


works; Snyders, £13, except 


15s. 


when of a very large size; 
Thomas Willebor Tts, 
of whose work the ‘* Mar- 


riage of St. Catherine,” in 


and 


the Berlin Gallery, is a fine 





specimen, painted portraits 





new Beira 
for which 


from the 
of traflic, 


tage 8 


route 


at the rate of £8 a puir, 


BALLYHOOLEY HOTEL, BETWEEN FORT SALISBURY AND MANICA, 





‘HE 


PERSONAL. 


he died in 

wlered a 

L judge a 
Mackaye 

result was di 

York where hie 

vices of stage 

to shorten the 
tage on a pivot ) 
{ rain nost mimediately on a 
et while its predecessor was in 
lie Stephen in a lecture to the London Ethical 


been giving some wholesome, if rather obvious, 


sand journalist Mr. Stephen is especially 


mut the spiritual state of the Journalist That 
cribe is warned that he ought to learn 

r really,’ that he ought to lead public opinion 
being subservient to it, and that he ought not 
ionymously what he would not venture to say 
As to anonymity, Mr. Ste phe n, Who is a fearless 
probably has scant appreciation of the position 
i journalist who tinds hi privacy incl y nsable to his 
le pe ndencs We cannot all stand lke Mr. Stephe nh, 
to all the winds that blow, especially those 
social zephyrs which assail the journalist whose 
as that of the author of ‘* An 
for some of us to 
should find it 


shailo opher 


puare 
Insinuating 
philosophy is not as stern 
Agnostic’s Apology.” So 
write many things anonymously 
difficult to 


it is necessary 
which we 
iv over a signature, 
expert evidence at the Inquest on the Anarchist 
Bourdin points to the conclusion that the wretched man 
first filled the bomb with sulphuric acid, and then carried 
it in his hand with the intention of attempting the destruc- 
tion of Greenwich Observatory. This idea was scouted at 
f inconsistent with any reasonable 
issumption of Bourdin’s motives. Why an Anarchist should 
to destroy Greenwich Observatory, except with a 
notion that he might derange civilised institutions 
‘* Greenwich time,” it is impossible to say ; 
but the combined with utter ignorance, 
which distinguishes the Anarchist mind puts any pre- 
dication of systematic conspiracy for definite objects out of 
th: question, 

The late Colonel Addison 


Newcustle-on I'vne, wus 


rst, as it seemed 
want 
vague 
by upsetting 
sheer recklessness, 


who died a few 
the 


Potter, C.B., 
days reputed, by 
date 

COMMISSION, 

the oldest 

Voluntee: 

officer in the 

United King- 

dom lle 

was an ilder- 

wd had 

been twice 

May ol 

News 

He was 

chairman 0 

the New 

castle and 

Gateshead 

Water 
pear We chair- 

man of the 

Watch Com- 

mittee it 

New istle, 

ii nd wa 
connected 

with various 

public institutions. He 
and a prominent Liberal Unionist. 


man 


J. Bacon, Ne 


ApbpIsoN 


was seventy-four years of age, 


The career of Mr. Arthur Hardinge refutes the theory 
that your University Don has no aptitude for public affairs. 
Mr. Hardinge is a Fellow of All Souls at Oxford, he is 
a fine historical scholar and a great linguist, and now, after 
ten years’ conspicuous service in ayy he has been 
appointed Consul-General of Zanzibar in succession to 
Sir Gerald Portal. Mr. Hardinge’s previous post was at 
Cairo, where he acted as Chargé d’ Affaires in Lord Cromer’s 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


lame Patey, which took plac 
1 few hours after she had been 


Janet 
tock was the Photo by Wak 


daughter MADAM! 


ndon on May 1, 1842. She 
er Mr. John Was ifterwards 

oir of Henry Leshe. In 1866 she 

vy, a well-known baritone, and 

cess at Worcester. In 1871 she visited 

indin IS74 shesang atthe Paris Conserva- 

ind was presented with a gold medal in commemo- 
ration of her uniquely beautiful rendering of ** O rest in the 
Inthe contraltomusic of ** Elijah” she was especially 

and thousands will reeall the thrilling voice, with 

which was at its best in the inter- 
Madame Patey created the 
works, including Gounod’s 
tion’ and ** Mors et Vita,” and Sir A. Sullivan’s 

Legend. She had returned from an extended 

tour through Japan, China, and Australia, and was engaged 
in her farewell tour in the She was suddenly 
seized with faintness, and ne 
She was a great singer and a good woman. 


rank notes, 
themes. 
irts in many modern 


sacred 


pros Ices, 


ver recovered consciousness, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
BY THE MACE 


THE 


The Parhamentary battledores lave pl ived their last game 
with the Local Government Bill. Ilaving suppressed 
the yreater part of the Lords’ amendments, Ministers could 
afford to especially in deference 
to pressure Trom their own Practi lly the only 
points of difference that remained between the two 
Houses related to the machinery for the compulsory 
hiring of land and the trusteeship of paro¢ hial charities. 
or no very intelligible reason the Government at first 
declined to refer the hiring like the purchase to the 
County Council. They wanted a direct appeal from the 
Parish Council to the Local Board, and 
apparently regarded the County Council with distrust 
in this particular transaction. Then arose a remon- 
strance from the Radical benches. It with Mr. 
Storey, who, as usual, was full of disinterested pathos and 
Mosaic sublimity. He was followed on this line by Mr. 
Strachey, Mr. Illingworth, and Mr. Everett. Mr. Channing 
made a gallant effort to stem the tide of revolt by complain- 
ing of County Councils, but this diversion was lost in that 
fatal buzz of conversation by which the House indicates its 
ugeressive indifference to a speaker. It was Mr. Everett who 
decided the Treasury bench to make a timely retreat. He 
had the gratification of seeing both Mr, Gladstone and Sir 
William Harcourt turn round, as if to catch his 
lightest breath and hang on his most trivial word. ‘** Why 
should not an application for compulsory hiring of allot- 
ments be settled by a jury of one’s neighbours ?” said 
Mr. Everett to his distinguished auditors. The hint was 
taken promptly, and the Government graciously consented 
to allow the County Council to deal with hiring as well as 


make SOC CONCESSIONS, 


CGiovernment 


began 


eagel 


purchase. 

Then Mr. Gladstone rose, though not to make the per- 
sonal statement for which everybody had been on tenter- 
hooks of curiosity. The Prime Minister had something to 
say about parochial charities, and he said it in three minutes. 
I do not wonder that Mr. Balfour was rather staggered 
by this achievement. As a rule, the leader of the 
Opposition knows that a speech of Mr. Gladstone’s 
would afford him abundant opportunity of traversing 
details. But what was he to do when the wily veteran, dis- 
missing the merits of the case as exhausted by previous 
discussion, simply pointed out that the Government were 
justified in their attitude by the support of the Liberal 
Unionists in both Houses’ This was an argument which 
Mr. Balfour found quite unsuitable for analysis. The split in 
the Unionist party over this Bill has indeed been fruitful 
of heart-burnings; and in the present instance it was 
made sufficiently disagreeable by Sir William Harcourt’s 
jocular reminder of the Unionist dukes and marquises and 
earls who had actually voted with the Government in the 
other House. In the end the Lords’ amendment to restrict 
the elective trusteeship to one-third was defeated, and the 
Government accepted the suggestion of Mr. Chamberlain 
that the election of a majority of trustees should be made 
optional. Mr. Balfour submitted to what he called ‘‘a 
permissive evil,” which Lord Cranborne denounced 
as an outrage on the Church. Mr. Knatchbull-Huges- 
sen, not for the first time, proclaimed this to be 
one of the most iniquitous Bills ever passed through 
Parliament; but the Opposition tried no further con- 
clusions with their opponents, and the Local Government 
Bill departed once more for the ‘other place” with the 
smiling assurance of Mr. Fowler that all difficulties were 
overcome, and that a far-reaching piece of democratic 
legislation was as good as on the Statute Book. 
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THE PLAYHOUSES, 
BY CLEMENT SCOTT 


Mr. Weed ith and Mr. Arthur Law between them 
deserve a ] iblic testimonial. 1 hey have given the play- 
goers one of the heartiest laughs they have enjoyed since 
the days of ‘The Private Secretary.’ The fact of the 
matter is that we were all getting a little off colour and 
The theatrical constitution wanted ‘‘tone,” as 
he doctors say; so at Terry's Theatre, in the Strand, will 
be found the necessary tonic. ‘* The New Boy,” who comes 
in the welcome form of Weedon Grossmith, is obviously a 
recollection of Mr. Anstey’s clever ‘* Vice Versa,” which 
was once dramatised and acted by Mr. Edward Rose. The 
fun of the farce cr comedy—call it what you will—turns 
on the fact that a boyish-looking husband, married—as is 
so often the case with dapper little men—to an enormous, 
plump, and good-natured woman, cheerfully consents to 
pass himself off as his wife’s son in order to secure 
for her a valuable legacy. But thisisnot all. The miser- 
able little married man is forced to go to school again, to 
be lectured and snubbed by an oll Dominie once 
his wife’s admirer, to be whacked and bullied by a 
private-school lout in an Eton jacket, to be tossed in a 
blanket and hunted like a fox round a dormitory, to be 
compe lled under threat to rob an orchard, to be hauled up 
before the magistrate, and as a last and crushing indignity 
to be sentenced to six strokes with a birch rod. The sole 
consolations that the Benedick receives are the proffered 
love, the rosy cheeks, and the cherry lips of a charming 
schoolgirl, who, true to human nature, makes the advance 
instead of the boy at this milk-and-water, bread-and-butter 
To think of Mr. Weedon Grossmith 
to laugh. ‘To see him is 


1 (srossm 


cae presse d. 


period of existence. 
in this piteous predicament is 
to rour. 

The essence of the best farce-acting is to do funny 
things and say funny things in a perfectly solemn manner, 
No one knows this better than Mr. W. 5. Gilbert, whose 
humour lends itself to this peculiarity and often puzzles 
those who are absolutely ignorant of humour. I can 
well recall the time when hundreds were found 
could) not laugh for the life of them at ‘* Engaged 
or ‘**Tom Cobb,” the best specimens of humour con 
cealed under mock gravity. A master in this art 
years ago was Artemus Ward, the American humorist, 
who delivered at the Egyptian Hall a wildly comic 
lecture with a face as grave as a judge. I have heard 
dozens of peopl coming out of that hall declaring that 
they could not see a bit of fun in it. I don’t know what 
punishment such people deserve, except the loss of what 
the \ fail to enjoy. In Mr. Weedon Grossmith’s case, what 
to me is so delightful is thesolemn and sententious tone 
he adopts when he is arguing with his captors. It is like 
& man supposed to be mad gravely trying to prove his 
sanity to the doctor or commissioner. The more he argues 
the more pathetic is the figure he cuts. For though the 
rejuvenated husband is to all outward appearances a boy, 
Thus he approaches the 
lecture submissively, 


who 


his man’s mind is not concealed. 
old schoolmaster, not to receive a 
but to argue out the question on the basis of experience 
Physically afraid of Bullock Major 
still he is ever disposed to 
and when the pretty school- 
girl makes him such generous advances, the boy is 
not at all disinclined to accept them, but the man 
checks his natural impulse by remembering that he has 
a wife who is very fond of him, and to whom he may 
be doing a serious injustice. In fact, the impression that 
Mr. Weedon Grossmith gives to me in face and form is 
that of pathetic despair. We laugh at him and pity him 
at the same time. A hungry man deprived of his ordinary 
sustaining dinner, a thirsty and convivial man condemned 
to ‘*sky blue,” a smoking man cut off his tobacco, a 
moral man compelled to rob orchards and kiss pretty 
schoolgirls, a self-respecting man, taxpayer, and doubt- 
less churchwarden, ordered six strokes of the birch by a 
kindly magistrate—well, these are comical positions, but 
gud the man, exquisitely pathetic at the same time. But 
though Mr. Weedon Grossmith, being the New Boy, is the 
central figure of the composition, it is by no manner of 
means a one-part play. The bullying boy of Mr. Kennett 
Douglas and the delightful schoolgirl of Miss May Palfrey 
are revelations in boy and girl acting. It is difficult to 
believe that they are not the age that they are represented 
to be. A better and more natural boy and a sweeter school- 
girl we have never seen on the stage. Mr. Beauchamp 
and Mr. Beveridge, both sound actors, together with Miss 
Gladys Homfrey, a capital choice, give the necessary 
weight to the play; and delightful promise in both: plays of 
the evening is given by Miss Esmné Beringer, who has the 
true comedy touch. A keen sense of humour is not ever 
the gift of gentle English girls. 

It would be cruel to contrast this capital play, so well 
conceived and so capitally acted, with the resurrected Zola 
farce called ‘**The Heirs of Rabourdin”’ that made the 
patrons of the Independent Theatre Society so sad and, 
indeed, so cross the other evening. Cui bono? I should 
have thought that Zola would be the last man to wish to 
be reminded of an old failure. He is not the first critic 
who has written plays that he may desire to be washed 
away in the waters of oblivion. Besides, I must candidly 
own that, for my own part, the humours of the sick-room 
do not fascinate me at all. It is doubtless a grim and, in 
a measure, a humorsome idea for an old man to pretend 
to be dead in order to trap a set of fawning and designing 
relatives; but one would have thought that this idea 
could be funnily conveyed, without so persistently opening 
the medicine-cupboard. To force an old man’s mouth open 
and to fling pills into it as if with a catapult, and to force 
drenchings of nauseous medicine down his poor old gullet, 
may be very amusing to many, but to me it is simply 
nasty. However, what is one man’s meat is another man’s 
poison, and I conclude the huzaours of the sick-room, the 
hospital, and the dead-house appeal to some minds. They 
do not to mine, and [ cannot help it. I venture to think 
that the revival of Zola’s forgotten farce was a mistake in 
judgment. Is it seriously supposed that any sane assem- 
blage of thinking men and women would prefer this 
dispensary wit to the good honest fun of ‘‘ The New Boy ” 
or ‘*Charley’s Aunt”? Perish the thought! 


and common-sense, 
and the dormitory bullies, 
reason with his oppressors ; 
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HOME AND FOREIGN NEWS. 
Her Majesty the Queen on Monday, Feb. 26, came from 


of West Africa is given on another page. The force under 
Colonel Corbet, on Monday, Feb. 26, was attacked at 


Sabadjee by two thousand of the enemy, who are 


A singular action for the publication of a libel, brought 
against the trustees and chief librarian of the British 
Museum, ended on Feb. 27 in the Queen's Bench Division 


Windsor to London, accompanied by Princess Beatrice, 
arriving shortly after twelve o’clock, and went to Buck- 
ingham Palace. The Queen drove round Hyde Park and 
Regent's Park in the afternoon. 


Her Majesty held the first Drawing-Room of the season 
at Buckingham Palace, on Tuesday, Feb. 27, and returned 
to Windsor next day. The Prince and Princess of Wales, 
the Duke of Connaught, and other members of the royal 
family were present at the Drawing-Room. 


The Empress Frederick of Germany, on Saturday, 
Feb. 24, went to visit the Prince and Princess of Wales at 
Sandringham, and returned withthem to London on Monday. 
Her Majesty next day went to Cambridge and visited 
King’s College, St. John’s, Trinity, Girton and Newnham, 
and the Fitzwilliam Museum. 


The Grand Duke of Hesse and Princess 
and the Duke and Duchess of Connaught, 
children, joined the Queen in London, 

The Duke of York on Saturday, Feb. 24, opened the 
new building of the National Dental Hospital, erected for 
the institution in Great Portland Street by the Dowager 


Lady Howard de Walden. 


Mr. Arthur Hardinge is appointed Consul-General at 
Zanzibar, to succeed the late Sir Gerald Portal. 

The Duke of Devonshire on Feb. 24 spoke at a dis- 
tribution of prizes by the Duchess to the successful marks- 
men of the 2nd Sussex Artillery Volunteers at Eastbourne. 
lie observed that the Volunteer movement originated in 
1858, when a_ set of desperate men were abusing the 
hospitality of England, hatching plots against the 
institutions of their own country. A possible consequence 
might be the development of the same mood of irritation 
in France at the present time. 

The 
Conere 
of tie 


oul 


(lice of Hesse, 
with thei 


Parliamentary Committee of the Trades Union 
ss has issued a manifesto denouncing the conduct 
Ilouse of Lords with reference to the ** contracting- 


clause of the Employers’ Liability Bill, and convening, 


of the High Court of Justice, before Mr. Baron Pollock. The 
plaintiff was Mrs. J. Biddulph 
Martin, of London, formerly 
Mrs. Woodhull and Miss 


Mandingos, and after two hours’ fighting drove them 





— 


Victoria Claflin in America, 
a lady lecturer, author, and 
editor, widely known as an 
advocate of ‘women’s 
rights.” A book and a 
pamphlet on the case of the 
late Rev. Ward Beecher and 
Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Tilton, 
of New York, containing 
slanders on the character of 
this lady, had been placed in 
the British Museum library, 
accessible to readers. The 
jury found that these pub- 
lications libellous, but 
that the British Museum 
authorities did not know it, 
and were not guilty of any 
negligence. Nevertheless, the 
verdict expressed an opinion 
that they ought to have 
known it, and that there was 
a want of proper care, judg- 
ment, and caution. Judgment 


were 








would be for the plaintiff, 
damages 20s., subject to an 
appeal and further argument. 


H.M.S 


The Paris police continue to make arrests and searches, 
but no discovery of importance is announced. The bomb 
found in the Palais de Justice at Boulogne proves to be of 
the same pattern as those recently discovered in Paris; 
that it did not explode is attributed to the clumsiness of its 
construction. Emile Lk nry has exhibited to the police 
magistrates the mode in which he made the bombs that 
killed four persons in 1892 in the Rue des Bons Enfants. 








H.M.S. WIDGEON, ON THE 
for March 17, a National Labour Conference, with a Hyde 
Park demonstration next day. 

The London County Council, from a statement by the 
chairman of its Finance Committee on Feb. 27, will levy 
an increased county rate of fourteenpence-halfpenny in 
the pound ; it has raised the salary of its chief engineer to 
#2000 a year, and resolved to negotiate for the purchase of 
the water companies, The Council has resolved to take 
legal opinion about indicting the Grand Junction Canal 
and Regent's Canal Companies for a public nuisance by 
the neglect of proper sanitary management of their water 
in the parish of St. Pancras. 

At the annual meeting of the London Reform Union, on 
the same day, Sir George Trevelyan praised the London 
County Council as setting a good example to all other 
public bodies, including the London School Board, the 
H{ouse of Commons, and more especially the House of 
Lords. 

Mr. M. J. Muir Mackenzie has been appointed Recorder 
of Sandwich, and Mr. Albert Rowland Cluer, Recorder of 
Deal. 

The funeral of the Anarchist Bourdin, killed by the 
explosion of a bomb he was carrying in Greenwich Park, 
took place on Friday, Feb. 23, in Finchley Cemetery. No 
procession was allowed; the route was changed, under 
police direction, and an Anarchist who attempted to deliver 
aspeech at the grave was promptly suppressed by the 
police, who had afterwards to protect him from the violence 
of the crowd. The windows of the Autonomie Club 
were broken, and a mob in Fitzroy Square indulged in 
anti - Anarchist manifestations; but disorder 
occurred. At the coroner’s inquest, on Monday, Feb. 26, 
Colonel Majendie, Chief Inspector of Explosives, gave 
evidence tending to the opinion that Bourdin applied 
sulphuric acid to the contents of the bomb, intending to 
damage the Royal Observatory, but the explosion was too 
quick for him. As he was carrying the bomb unlawfully, 
with a felonious intent, the coroner, Mr. J. Carttar, recorded 
a verdict of ‘‘ felo de se.” 


no serious 
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WEST COAST OF AFRICA, 

The French Chamber on Feb. 26 received a report 
from one of its Committees recommending that an inquiry 
should be held into the circumstances of the election of 
M. Wilson, the son-in-law of President Grévy, as a member 
of the House. M. Lasserre said enough proof of corruption 
had been produced to enable the Chamber to act at once. 
Ile moved that M. Wilson’s election should be quashed, 
and this was agreed to by an almost unanimous vote. 

The Emperor of Austria has gone to sojourn at Mentone, 
travelling by way of Milan 
and Genoa, 
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AFRICA 


FLAG-SHIP ON THE WEST COAST OF 


back with heavy loss. On the British side none were 
killed, but one man of the West India Regiment and two 
Marines were slightly wounded. Bathurst is 
quite safe from attack. The Huropean inhabitants number 


fifty or sixty in all. 


consicde re d 


Gottingen to 
University 


A monument is to be erected at com- 
memorate the fact that Prince Bismarck was a 


student there. 


In the island of Mauritius a hurricane has damaged the 
railway and killed five persons, injuring ten other persons. 
The crops are not damaged. 


The conflict between the 
and the ships of the insurgent 
Rio de Janeiro ha been proceeding, 
incidents ; insurgents’ ship 
up; another, the sunk, with 
of their officers and seamen. 

The New York State Legislature has passed a Bill for 
the municipal amalgamation of Brooklyn, on Long Island, 
with the adjacent city of New York, comprising a joint 
city population of three millions. 

Another fire broke out at the World’s Fair buildings, at 
Chicago, on Feb, 24, and destroved the agricultural build- 
ing. It is ascribed to 


Th 


Brazilian forts and battemes 
faction in the harbour of 
with two startling 
the Venus 

killing of 


blown 
most 


the 


Jupiter 


one ot 


the 


ncend 1acism, 


Government has decided to organise a 
system of supervision over the trade of the 
'Transcaspian provinces Ss, Bol h ra, and Khiva, with “a View 
to promote the export of Russian goods to those countries 
and to close them, either absolutely or by a prohibitory 
tariff, against merchandis Iengland o1 any other 
Muropean country. 


Russian 
Customs’ 


from 


Andreyoff ironworks, at 


By a boiler explosion at the 
workinen have been 


Alexandrovsk, tweuty-five Russian 
killed and ten others badly hurt. 


A public meeting at Calcutta on Feb. 26 of influential 
natives and Kuropean residents passed strong resolutions 
against the Indian Government's policy on the silver 
currency question, expressing the utmost alarm at the 
rapid diminution of the purchasing power of the rupee, and 
the greatly increased taxation made necessary by its lower 
gold value, 

The Technical Commission appointed by the Kgyptian 
Minister of Public Works, consisting of an English, a 
French, and an Italian engineer, has left Cairo to survey 
the proposed sites for a dam and irrigation reservoir on the 
Upper Nile, is at Assouan, which would involv 
submerging the island and temple of Phil. 


The Paris Municipality is asking powers, by a Bill 
now before the French Chamber of Deputies, to raise 
a loan of £4,700,000 for the completion of its drainage 
system and the utilisation of the city sewage. 


ne site 





The Governor of the i 
French Soudan telegraphs 
information that Commande1 
Joffre arrived on Jan. 23 
before thevillage of Niafoumé, 
which was cannonaded, and a 
hundred natives killed, There 
was no loss on the French side. 

The column continued its 
march to Timbuctoo. 


The Italian Cabinet 
proposed that full powers 
shall be given to it and to a 
Commission of Senators and 
Deputies, nominated by 
Royal Decree, to administer 
the affairs of the country 
until January 1895. The 
newspapers of Rome under- 
stand this to mean a sup- 
pression of Parliament for the 
rest of the year, and express 
the opinion that the country 
will not sanction such a 
scheme. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
CLON. 
“You!” she cried, in a voice which pierced me. ‘‘ You are M. de Berault ? 
It is impossible!’’ But, glancing askance at her—I could not face her—I 
saw that the blood had left her checks. 
** Yes, Mademoiselle,’’ I answered in a low voice. ‘‘De Barthe was my 


mother’s name. When I came here, a stranger, I took it that I might 





not be known; that I might again speak to a good woman, and not see 
her shrink. That, and—but why trouble you with all this ?’’ I continued, 
rebelling against her silence, her turned shoulder, her averted face. ‘* You 
asked me, Mademoiselle, how I could take a blow and let the striker go. 
I have answered. Itis the one privilege M. de Berauit possesses.”’ 

‘*Then,’? she replied quickly, but almost in a whisper, ‘‘if I were 
M. de Berault, I would avail myself of it, and never fight again.’ 

‘*In that event, Mademoiselle,’ I answered coldly, ‘‘ I should lose my 
men friends as well as my women friends. Like Monseigneur the Cardinal, 
I rule by fear.”’ 

She shuddered, either at the name or at the idea my words called up ; 
and for a moment we stood awkwardly silent. The shadow of the sundial 
fell between us; the garden was still; here and there a leaf fluttered slowly 
down. With each instant of that silence I felt the gulf between us growing 
wider, I felt myself growing harder; I mocked at her past, which was so 
unlike mine; I mocked at mine, and called it fate. I was on the point 
of turning from her with a bow—and a furnace in my breast—when she 
spoke. 

‘There is a last rose lingering there,’’ she said, a slight tremor in her 
voice. ‘I cannot reach it. Will you pluck it for me, M. de Berault?”’ 

I obeyed her, my hand trembling, my face on fire. She took the rose 
from me, and placed it in the bosom of herdress. And I saw that her hand 
trembled too, and that her cheek was dark with blushes. 

She turned without more, and began to walk towards the house. ‘‘ Heaven 
forbid that I should misjudge you a second time !’’ she said in a low voice. 
‘*And, after all, who am I that I should judge you at all? An hour ago, 
I would have killed that man had I possessed the power.”’ 

** You repented, Mademoiselle,”’ I said huskily. I could scarcely speak. 

** Do you never repent? ’’ she said. 

“Yes. But too late, Mademoiselle.” 

‘Perhaps it is never too late,’’ she answered softly. 

** Alas! when a man is dead——”’ 

‘*You may rob a man of worse than life!’ she replied with energy, 
stopping me byagesture. ‘‘ If youhavenever robbed a man—or a woman— 
of honour! If you have never ruined boy or girl, M. de Berault! If you 
have never pushed another into the pit and gone by it yourself! If— 
but for murder? Listen. You are a Romanist, but I am a Huguenot, and 
have read. ‘Thou shalt not kill!’ it is written ; and the penalty ‘By man 
shall thy blood be shed!’ But, ‘If you cause one of these little ones to 
offend, it were Jetter for you that a mill-stone were hanged about your neck, 
and that you were cast into the depths of the sea.’ ”’ 

** Mademoiselle, you are merciful,’”’ I muttered. 

**T need mercy myself,’’ she answered, sighing. ‘‘ And I have had few 
temptations. How do I know what you have suffered? ”’ 

** Or done! ’’ I said, almost rudely. 

‘‘ Where a man has not lied, nor betrayed, nor sold himself or others,”’ 
she answered in a low tone, ‘‘I think I can forgive all else. I can better 
put up with force,’’ she added, smiling sadly, ‘‘than with fraud.” 

Ah, Diew! I turned away my face that she might not see how pale it 
grew; that she might not guess how her words, meant in mercy, stabbed 
me to the heart. And yet, then, for the first time, while viewing in all its 
depths and width the gulf which separated us, I was not hardened; I 
was not cast back upon myself. Her gentleness, her pity, her humility 
softened me, while they convicted me. My God! How could I do that 
which I had come to do? How conld I stab her in the tenderest part, 
how could I inflict on her that rending pang, how could I meet her eyes, I sprang through. the line of soldiers, and struck the man with the whip a buffet between the shoulders, 
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Let us say that this constant and generous laudation by 
Mr. Thackeray was hypocritical! Some persons may find 
that theory temptingly congenial. Mr. Jeaffreson 
heard Mr. Thackeray disparage a work by Mr. Dickens. 
‘ Tle always displayed a passionate admiration of the author 
Yet he was “hitting 
either 


never 


whom he was trying to precede.” 
at” this Why? Not 
mean in itself, or likely to degenerate into envy and 
What in the world 
IIe says that Mr. 


was “hitting at” 


man, ‘from a passion 
hatred of the more popular novelist.” 
Mr. Jeaffreson be at? 
Thackeray, by confession, 
Dickens (p. 269). quotes a 1ece gossip from 
Mr. Marzials: ** The affair” (of the Garrick Club 
‘“was an outburst of long-smouldering jealousy between 
Thackeray and Dickens” 
He denies that 
Dickens was jealous (pp. 
272-275). Ile 
that Thackeray was, let 
emulous (pp. 
And then he 


calls Thackeray’s emu- 


does want to 
own 


Ile 


whole 


his 


ol 


(p. 271). 
alleges 
us 


Buy, 


275-279). 


amie 

lousness ‘‘ an essentially 
and uniformly generous 
(p. An 
uni- 


passion if 279). 


essentially and 
formly generous passion 
which makes one man 
hit at another through 
a third! ‘I honoured 
him for the emulation 
that 


sO 


was so generous, 


magnanimous, and 
of envious 
malignity ”’—that it in- 
spired Mr. Tha keray 
to use a club quarrel as 


sO 


pure 


a stalking-horse whence 
to shoot at Mr. Dickens 
(p. 281). 

What 
mean ? mean 
anything ? Mr. 
Jeaffreson really allege 
that Mr. Thackeray 
sought a chance of 
with Mr. 
Dickens because he was 
jealous of Mr. Dickens's 
P If 


that is not his meaning 


all this 
it 


Does 


does 


Does 


quarrelling 


deserved SUCCeSS 
why does he give us in 
this connection so many 
about his emu- 
And, if it 7s 
his meaning, why does 
he call that passionate 
emulation 
magnanimous, and pure 


pages 


lousness ? 


** renerous, 


of envious malignity ?” 

Then we have Paddy 
‘* the of 
Harmony.” ‘* Thackeray 
greatly preferred the 
reformed to the unre- 
formed supper - room.” 
But, ah! ‘‘he used to 
go to the Cyder Cellars 


Green’s Cave 


when they were a school 





of vice for young clerks 
students.” We 
about the 


song 


and 

knew 
famous tipsy 
before and about Colonel 
Newcome’s indignation ; 
but it is very moral and 
noble of Mr. John ¢ ‘ordy 
Jeaffreson to 
doubt in our 
about the depraved and 
novelist. 


leave no 


minds 


unprincipled 
It is also very good and 








Mr. Jeaffreson 
tained the beau 
he tells us that 
Thackeray observe 
am hitting at the 
his wrath. 

Well, suppose it really was 
bottle-holders, as it were, of two men of great genius— 
Mr. Dickens and Mr. Thackeray-—set them at war. Mr. 
Dickens was annoyed, it is said (I do not know how truly), 
by a review, eternally quoted, in which Mr. Charles Lever 
was preferred to himself. We learned of old that authors 
are irritable. We have been told also that Mr. Thackeray, 
meeting Mr. Dickens—I think in a club-—-went up to him, 
and, holding out his hand, said that to be on ill terms with 
Say that he was in the 


sus- 


man behind him,” behind the object of 


Suppose that the 


so. 


him was more than he could bear. 
it is difficult to forgive when we are in the wrong, 
This is the point worth remembering ; 


wrong ; 
yet he forgave. 
this is what the literary historian of the future should be 
glad to record. 

Then we are told a great deal about Mr. Thackeray's 
smulousness as regaried Mr. Dickens. People were always 


DOOR OF THE MOSQUE EL AZHAR IN 


See “* Our Illustrations.’’ 

One thing we all dv know about Thackeray and 
Dickens. Mr. Thackeray from very early times publicly 
praised Mr. Dickens with a freedom, a frequency, 
enthusiasm, a heartiness, as I never read in any 
man’s public criticism of a ‘‘rival.” Scott spoke so, but 
privately, about Miss Austen; publicly, but in an unsigned 
review, about Mrs. Shelley’s ‘‘ Frankenstein,” which he 
attributed to Shelley. Iffavourablereviews, by the most emi- 
‘sales,”’ Thackeray did what 
Yet 
he was jealous, we are to believe, of the numbers. of those 
readers. I do not now remember that Mr. Dickens ever 
published a line of praise of Mr. Thackeray in that author's 
lifetime. Perhaps he did. I hope he did. If he did not, 
it must be remembered that he wrote little criticism. 
Assuredly he did not go out of his way—did he ’—to praise 
the yellow-covered books in the green-covered books, The 
green books were splendidly praised in the yellow books. 


an 


such 


nenthands, increasean author's ‘ 
in him lay to enlarge the circle of Dickens's readers. 


CATRO. 


useful to rake up an old, 
forgotten story about a 
review of ‘‘The Story of 
Elizabeth,” in the Atheneum. ‘‘It contained passages that 
were peculiarly qualified to pain the writer of the clever 
tale, and to incense her affectionate and sensitive father.” 

Only a very virtuous critic indeed would salute the 
first novel of a very young lady, a novel which has long 
and deservedly outlived its censor’s works, with remarks 
‘* peculiarly qualified to pain the writer.” 
a great and spirited piece of criticism that it was attributed 
to Mr. Jeaffreson himself. He tells us that Miss Jewsbury 
really wrote the critique, the ‘‘ passages peculiarly qualified 
to pain the author” of the story. It was, in fact, such a 
remarkable review that some persons cut Mr. Jeaffreson 
‘* for having written in so ruffianly a style.” ‘‘A larger 
number. . . . barely nodded to me.” But Miss Jewsbury 
was a critic “‘ just, generous, and conscientious.” She 
seems to have, on this occasion, displayed her qualities in 
a queer way. However, more than enough of this book 
for the present. 


This was such 
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JOTTINGS 


lHSKS hear thi 
Amen Ra : 


describes 


o limit 

front ot 

ind to ca 

the temple 
Thus, as Mr. 
year when the 
the light pa sel 
uit imterruption the whole 
eth of the temple, finally illuminating 
the most resplendent 
and striking the sanctuary wall. 
istronomical idea of the temple 
omes to the front: the temples being 
eally ‘ horizontal telescopes,” Mr. Lock- 
constructed and used to 
in an exact observation of the precise 
of the Mingled with this 
ific use of the te mple was, of course, 
religious phase, and re- 
re really identical in these old 
ryptian days. The image of Ra might 
by sO placed that the solar beam 
would flash upon it during one brief 
period, marking perchance at once 
the beginning of a new solar year 

festival. 

The colossi on the plain of Thebes, Mr. Lockyer alludes 
to as watching for the rising of the sun at the winter 
while the Sphinx itself he styles ‘merely a 
mysterious nondescript sort of thing which was there 
watching for the rising of the sun at an equinox.” But the 
whole book is full of interesting facts bearing out the early 
astronomical ideas of the Egyptians, and showing how the 
of sciences was making headway in its own fashion 
thousands of years before the Christian era. Mr. Lockyer’s 
attention was first drawn to the subject when, in 1890, 
visiting the ruins of ; 
the Parthenon and the 
temple at Eleusis, he 
noted the direction in 
which the Parthenon 
was built, and the many 
changes of direction in 
the foundation at Eleu- 
Then, again, there 
occurred to his mind 
the fact that in Eng- 
land the east windows 
of churches face gen- 
erally to the place of 
sun-rising on the festi- 
val of the patron saint. 
For example, the 
churches of St. John 
the Baptist face very 
nearly north-east. This 
facing the sun-rising, 
most of us know 
under the name “ ori- 
entation,” and here we 
find a clue to the 
possible origin of the 
practice of building 
religious edifices in 
particular ways; while, 
going far enough back, 
by a scientific use of 
the imagination, we get 
to sun-worship, as pro- 
bably the oldest, most 
primitive, and, shall I 
add, most natural of 
all the forms of religion 
practised by early man. 
Mr. Lockyer pays a 
just tribute to the 
work of Professor 
Nissen on the orienta- 
tion of Eastern temples, 
but I fancy his own 


book will serve the 


Pa harrow beam 


extremity of 
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e Dawn of Astronomy” (¢ 


NEAR THE 


shown, 
which 


ideas, mingled with which ideas, as is also 
there were the concepts of those religions to 
the sun formed a very natural centre. 


I have been looking ove census returns culled 
from the last volume dealing with the enumeration of the 
people and their ways and works. Some of the figures are 
highly interesting, and contain certain moral 
lessons (in a sanitary sense) to which the attention of the 
nation is well worthy of being directed. 1 note that in 
England and Wales, for instance, the number of houses is 
set down at 5,451,497; that is, one house to every 5°32 


some 


besides 


ORIENTED TO THE 


(Cassell and Co.) 


AT HIGH NILE, SUNRISE 


“ The Dawn of Astronomy” 


THEBES, 


From 
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inhabitants in 1891. The proportion in 1881 was one house 
to 5°38. London comes first in the matter of crowding, with 
7S4 of a popul ition to each inhabited house; and Norwich 
is lowest. There the proportion is 4°53 per house. ‘The 
standard of overcrowding is taken to be represented by 
ordinary houses of less than five rooms with more than two 

; occupants per room. On this basis, there 
are 481,653 overcrowded dwellings in 
England and Wales. In them are housed 
no fewer than 3,258,044 persons, or 11°25 
per cent. of the total population. 
New- 
Ply- 


and 


towns—Gateshead (40°78), 
35°08), Sunderland (32°85), 
26°27), Hfalifax (21°31 
20°61)—give us the highest 
overcrowding. The six 
lowest Preston (4°13), Nottingham 
(2°76 A Derby 2°69), 
Leicester and Portsmouth (1°74). 
The account before me also the 
proportion of males and females in the 
population. This is given at 1064 females 
to every 1000 males. It was 1055 to 1000 
in 1SS1. The result of 1891 is set down to 
male emigration,the increasing male death- 
rate having been checked since 1881. Low 
birth-rates characterise the period from 
ISS1 to 1890. The average was 32°65 per 
1000 living. Before the latter period it 
was 35°2 and 35:4 for the two previous 
censuses. It seems that there is a falling 
off in the marriage rate and a postpone- 
ment of the marriage age to be reckoned 
with in accounting for the results. That 
the unmarried die earher than the married 
is a lesson of the why, is a 
question L cannot prete nd to solve. And 
there is, lastly, one interesting poimt to 
which allusion has been made, that women 
are great offenders in the matter of con- 
cealment of age. The popular belief in 
this distaste for revealing the age is 
supported, alas! by the fact that the 
authorities say that women desire ‘to 
be thought to be between twenty and 
twenty-five.” Comment, surely, is need- 


' 
ess. 
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“GLOIRES ET SOUVENIRS MILITAIRES.” 
The French army, from a_ prof ssional 
and from a national point of view, with 
which the English need not quarrel— for 
it has been our ally in the Crimea, if it 
was our enemy on former 
receives a handsome tribute of literary 
and pictorial commemoration, with the 
title, in Messrs. Hachette’s new 
publication. This isa volume, beautifully 
printed and substantially bound, in which 
the late M. Charles Bigot, professor at 
the military school of St. Cyr, who died 
as a soldier in the war of 1871, collected 
from many histories and 
various passages narrating French deeds of gallantry 
1792 to December 1870, including the wars of the 
first Republic and the first Empire, the campaigns in 
Algeria from 1830 to 1851, the battle of the Alma and 
siege of Sebastopol, and some actions of the war with 
Germany. The war of 1859 in Italy is not included, and 
the book has no pretensions to form a complete or con- 
nected history, but affords much reading acceptable to the 
admirers of brave and skilful soldiership, the extracts being 
taken from approved writers--Marmont, Coignet, Maurice 
Dupin, Ségur, and others, or from official despatches. But 
the illustrations, comprising twenty - four colour-printed 

plates, from water- 

colour drawings by good 

artists, frontispieces of 

emblematic design, 

with portraits, chapter- 

headings, and page- 

ornaments, add to the 

attractiveness of this 

work. Asa memorial of 

M. Bigot, it has a per- 

sonal interest for his 

former pupilsatSt. Cyr. 

After all, war is sorry 

work, nest ce pas, 

Messieurs ? We read 

here, in the ‘‘ Souvenirs 

dun dragon de l’armée 

de Crimée,”’ by M. 

Charles Mismer: ‘ I 

went to the Malakoff 

after the assault. The 

earth was saturated 

with blood. The tren- 

ches and the embra- 

sures for the guns were 

heaped and stuffed with 

‘Two dead 

Russians were hanging 

from a battery, heads 

downward. I saw the 

remains of men entirely 

naked, whose flesh al- 

ready began to swell 

with corruption. Faces 

of those killed in the 

front ranks showed a 

paroxysm of all warlike 

passions, from heroism 

to cowardice. Behind 

the curtain joining the 

Malakoff to the Little 

tedan lay several boy- 

officers, whose faces 

were like young girls 
asleep.” 
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LORD DUNMORE’S PICTURES AT THE FINE ART SOCIETY’S GALLERY. 
































A LAKE (NAME UNKNOWN) IN BALTISTAN, MY CARAVAN AND ANOTHER CROSSING THE ZOJILA. 


The First Pass in the Western Himalayas, 11,520 ft., Kashmir. 
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HOT SPRINGS IN THE GEZ DEFILE, CHINESE TURKESTAN, ON THE WAY THE HOME OF THE OVIS POLI. 
TO KASHGAR, LOOKING EAST. A Scene in the Mountains of the Hindu Kush, 
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FOX-HUNTING IN THE CAMPAGNA, ROME, 
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THE 


LITERATURE, 


THE NEW 1L ) OF COLERIDGE 


too 
Sih , lor no one 
t » Campbell's book 1s 
ould be. At the founda- 
there is a careful 
t's history, anda 


\ ) i ert tha 
lof what biography +s 
wal work of the kind 
known facts of its subjes 

tudious examination of everything that is likely to cast 
rhter light upon the fact Industry having 
ssible detail, whether con- 
employment of a 


itruer or a brig 
uught together the 
or illustrative, 


utmost a 
tructive then comes the 
lowand just discrimination in testing, assorting, collating 

a word of the story is begun; and, 
the story begun, it is constructed with the 
skill and ambition rather than that of the literary man. 
That this is Mr. Dykes Campbell's way is abundantly 
evident as soon as we pass with him over the threshole 
Before we to the end of fifty pages 
knowledge, his method, his discrimina- 
sured; and we are soon 


proportioning, ln lore 


architect's 


Coleridge's life. com 
confidence in his 
at ease in the 


\ sound book: biography at 


tion, his yustice, 1s as 
terse simplicity of lus style 
its best. 
His task finished, Mr. Dykes Campbell looks back upon 
its fulfilment, and then says in an anxious postscript, ‘1 
would fain leave the foregoing narrative to work its own 
impression on the mind of the reader”; and yet-—and yet 
he cannot quite leave it so. “This at least he must add: 
‘Tf its somewhat fuller and more orderly presentment of 
what I believe to be the truth be not found to tend, on the 
whole, to raise Coleridge in the eyes of men, I shall, I 
confess, feel both surprise dand disappoint d.”’ There speaks 
the honest seribe. His heart was with Coleridge from the 
first page to the last; but, having a right feeling for the 
business in hand, he could but keep sentiment out of the 
likpot. \ dash of sympathy could of course be allowed, 
but that was all. Content with no more, the biographer goes 
to work, his own admiration snug in his own breast; but, 
the story told, now creeps in a doubt whether minds less 
tudious and considerate than his own wi// discover in it a 
tendency to raise Coleridge in the eyes of men. If not, he 
will be surprised and disappointed; and disappointment 
is what Mr. Dykes Campbell must look for. He, no 
doubt, has been so long in the company of men who 
saw Coleridge face to face, beheld the inspiration in 
his eyes and heard his marvellous speech the while, 
that he has caught some share of their enthusiasm for 
the poet's gifts. But it was an enthusiasm which his 
presence was needed to sustain, and the magic died 
with him. We must beheve in it as more than 
‘* glamour.” It was much more; or it could not have taken 
so strong a hold on minds so different and yet all so sane 
and sober in judging men as Lamb, Wordsworth, Poole, 
Hlookham Frere, and Stuart, business-like editor of the 
Morning Post. But, putting Stuart aside, even these 
understood what a dream of a man was the Coleridge 
they admired; and when the dream came to an end one 
summer morning at Highgate, and no one could ever 
again be caught into the wonders and glories which Lamb 
confessed were almost too great for him to endure, much 
of the genius Coleridge perished beyond recall. His 
published works survive, and their glory is that they are 
prized the most by men who are themselves philosophers or 
have some share of poetic genius. Men who are in neither 
of the se categories are also aware of many fine flashes of 
truth, many deep discernments, much criticism of the only 
sort that is worth anything, and some passages of exquisite 
poesy amid a great deal of verse which he ought to have 
known undeserving of the form he gave it. But who among 
all of these can doubt that Coleridge’s imperfections were 
on the same scale with his genius ’-—or, if that is too much 
to say, on nearly the same scale? It is not or it need 
not be a question of praise and blame. Here were 
greatnesses—not less great for the weaknesses; here were 
weaknesses—not less so because of the greatnesses; and if 
an estimate of the man as a whole is wanted, we should 
not allow the one to weigh upon or detract from the other. 
Now it happens that Coleridge’s defects of mind are more 
apparent in his character than his genius, and come out 
more strongly in his life than his works. Mr. Dykes 
Campbell's business as biographer is to give an account of 
the poet’s life; and in doing it with a clear consecutive 
fidelity hitherto unapproached, he does not because he 
could not present a picture which tends to raise Coleridge 
in the cyes of men. FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 
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liver 
than 


distress, he 


carele 
the Prine 
a mountain to vultures 
then the ‘rincess Jaqueline 
erly interé ] n, | he persists 
‘ their sisters, c her ** Jack,” 
generally comports himself with irritating coolness. 
As this bringing-up of the heir of Pantouflia is entirely 
unsatisfactory, his father hits on the genial device of abstract- 
ing the fairy presents —the Cap of Darkness, Sword of Sharp- 
ness, and what not—and substituting caps and swords and 
carpets Of a pr rfectly commonp! we quality. The result is 
nearly disastrous, for Prince Ricardo, having a mind to set 
throne again, offers his services to 
Macdor ild Ss Prince Charli 
authority, proposes to take the regal 
exile for an excursion on the fairy carpet. This being 
Kidderminster, owing to the artfulness of 
is **no show,” as the comedians 
say when they are out of an engagement. The indignant 
young Charles thereupon provokes Ricardo to mortal 
combat, and as that magnanimous prince will not use his 
Sword of Sharpness (not knowing that it is only mediocre 
Sheffield), and as he has learned fencing, he 1S 
easily disarmed and even nasty scratch. Mr. 
Lang justly seizes this opportunity to moralise on 
the ill-luck of the Stuarts, who but for Prince 
Prigio’s experiment in the training of his son would 
have come by their own again with consummate ease, 
The rest of Prince Ricardo’s adventures—how he was 
rey ited] y rescued from imminent pe ril by the sagacity of 
the Princess Jaqueline, who, having learned magic at a 
finishing school, could turn herself into a wasp or a 
mosquito, as emergency might warrant—I leave to the 
reader, whose curiosity must now be thoroughly aroused. 
Suffice it to say that Ricardo gets into a really alarming 
mess, and that the de voted Jaque line, who extricates him, is 
saved only by the ready wit of Prince Prigio in voyaging 
to the moon for the one weapon which can quell the 
monster into whose power the poor little princess has 
fallen. In the moon, it quarries of Solid 
Stupidity, and Prigio helps himself freely to the ‘Stupidity 
of the Learned—of dull, blind writers on Shakspere and 
Homer and the Bible’’—with which he returns to earth, 
and triumphantly flattens the foe. I hope this thrilling 
allegory will be appreciated in the proper quarters; but 
however that Roncig the historian of Pantouflia must be 
congratulated on the courage and erudition with which he 
AUSTIN. 
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‘STORY OF THE NATIONS.” 

By George Rawlinson, M.A., I.R.G.S., late 
Camden Professor of Ancient History. (‘‘ Story of the 
Nations.” Unwin.)—How many people, when they hear 
the words of the Penticostal lesson, ‘‘ Parthians and Medes 
and Elamites, and the dwellers in Mesopotamia,” have any 
definite conception that at the time when the apostles were 
believed to be exercising the miraculous gift of tongues, 
the Parthians, thus casually classed among a crowd of 
other races, were, after Rome, the second dominant power 
of the known world? For five centuries—divided nearly 
in equal parts by the Christian era—they ruled the eastern 
regions of Alexander's empire, which they had wrested 
from his Seleucid successors, from the borders of India to 
the ‘‘ great river, the river Euphrates,” and even annexed 
Syria and Palestine for a time. Crassus and Antony had 
learned their warlike qualities after a. series of disasters, and 
in a later age Trajan, Cassius, and Severus, despite some 
brilliant victories, found the Parthians a tough people to 
master. The Syrian desert had had its share in the dis- 
comfiture of the legions, no doubt; but there was a rude 
force in the Parthians themselves which made them for 
centuries a bulwark against Rome in the East—whether 
for good or ill to the world at large need not be 
argued here. But they were before all things a people 
of bows and arrows—everyone has spoken of Parthian 
darts, possibly without exactly knowing what they were 
and the history of such a people is seldom very 
interesting. In arts and letters, in most of the higher 
elements of civilisation, the Parthians under their Arsacid 
kings were sadly to seek, and although Canon Rawlinson 
makes a vigorous protest against Fergusson’s sweeping 
comment that the Parthians have left ‘‘ no material traces 
of their existence.”’ the traces are, after all, somewhat indis- 
tinct. It was difficult to write a graphic history of such a 
people, especially when the chroniclers are all foreigners 
and more or less hostile, and the few native‘ materials are 
almost limited to the evidence of coins. Nevertheless, 
Canon Rawlinson has, with his usual skill in literary craft, 
contrived to render the annals of Arsacid warfare, 
rebellion, and disunion less tedious than could have been 
expected, and those who have already possessed themselves 
of Madame Ragozin’s interesting volumes on ‘‘ Chaldza”’ 
and ‘* Media,” and Professor Mahaffy’s ‘‘ Alexander's 
Empire,”’ in the same series, will, perhaps, not be greatly 
disappointed when they carry their studies forward in the 
‘ Parthia ’’ of the learned ex-Camden Professor. 

It would, perhaps, be asking too much to expect him to 
recast, in the light of later researches, his ‘* Sixth Oriental 
Monarchy” (1873), of which (though, strangely enough, 
it is never once mentioned), the present volume is an 
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abridge ment; but the absence of any Freserence to the 
works of Spiegel and Gutschmid is somewhat ominous, 
rash to cite this book as representing in all 
respects the present holarly research on its sub- 
ject. In a future edition it is to be hoped that the numerous 
misprints which disfigure its pages will be corrected, and 
that some indications will be given of the German and 
authorities which the reader should consult if he 
wishes to carry his studies further. The ‘Story of the 
Nations ” after all, intended to serve as an intro- 
duction to more profound works; and a bibliography of 
the leading authorities should form a cardinal feature in 
each volume. STANLEY LANE-POOLE. 
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The Plays by Mr. John Davidson Mathews and 
John Lane) were welcomed by us years ago in a 
much humbler guise than that which they have now 
assumed through the enterprise and taste of their present 
publishers. We trust that the development in external 
attractions may be taken as the index of a corresponding 
for in his own particular 
drama Mr. Davidson 
Unhistorical Pastoral,” 


PLAYWRIGHT. 
‘Elkin 


some 


growth in public appreciation ; 
walk of the fanciful and poetic 
qeserves a very high place. The * 

the ** Romantic Farce,” and ‘** Scaramouch in Naxos,” are 
instinct with the indefinable charm of the dramatised idy], 
and transport the jaded reader from the realities of modern 
life and the realism of modern fiction to an ideal, poetical, 
and most attractive world. On the Arcadian side he is 
no unworthy follower of ‘ The Winter's Tale”; but 
Shakspere wrote for Blackfriars as well as Arcadia, and 
Mr. Davidson has not yet succeeded in produ ing anything 
that could hold a mixed audience or powerfully enlist the 
sympathies even of refined spectators. 1 rhaps he has 
not ever atte mpted this. The play of * Bruce,” in which 
the appeal to feeling is most obvious, is the least successful 
of any; the graceful language and delicate fancy with 
which it abounds appearing quite out of keeping with the 
martial times and rude soci ty which the autho professe dly 
of ‘* Smith” is also compara- 
of earnest execution, though 
In the other three piece s Mr. 


depicts. The ** tragic farce ” 
tively ineffective from want 
the plot is well imagined. 


Davidson is quite at home, and achieves a combination of 
poetry, fancy, and melody which our space does not permit 
us to illustrate by extracts, but which may, perhaps, be 
best described by a comparison with Shelley’s version of 
the ‘* Cyclops” of Euripides. 
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THE WEST AFRICAN GOLD AND SLAVE COASTS, 
The Voruba-Speaking Peoples of the Slave Coast of Vest 
Africa: their Religion, Manners, Customs, Laws, Lan- 
quage, &e. By A. B. Ellis, Lieutenant-Colonel 1st Battalion 
West India Regiment. (Chapman and Hall.)—Colonel Ellis’s 
name has rece ntly come to the front in connection with the 
expedition which he led against the marauding Sofas, and 
which by a deplorable blunder was attacked by French 
troops, their commander being killed. Outside military 
circles Colonel Ellis has long been honourably known as 
an energetic student of the religions and customs of the 
native tribes of the Gold and Slave Coasts—even the deadly 
climate of those dreary regions failing to lessen his ardour. 
The obligations under which he has laid anthropologists by 
his exhaustive monographs on the Ewe and Tshi speaking 
peoples are increased by the present volume, which 
deals with the Yorubas, a tribe dwelling to the east 
of Dahomey, at the rear of the British settlement, Lagos. 
Colonel Ellis has given special attention to the beliefs of 
the West-African races, with the result of adding con- 
siderably to the evidence in support of the generally 
uniform process of man’s spiritual development. In other 
words, a process ever from the lower to the higher. 

One feature which the author brings into prominence is 
the distinction which appears to be universally drawn in 
the more primitive religions between theology and morals, 
a distinction which lurks in advanced creeds. Sin is an act 
done against the gods, who are originally conceived as of 
jealous, malignant character. It comprises neglect of rites, 
of payment of priestly and temple dues; while crimes 
murder, theft, and the like—are acts with which the gods 
have no concern, for which, as wrought between man and 
man, they have no condemnation. The Yorubas are higher 
in the scale of culture than their neighbours. The open 
character of their country has facilitated intercourse, and the 
numerous waterways—lagoons and intersecting rivers— 
have aided the grouping of the people into town-like settle- 
As in Northern Africa, the Crescent makes more 
converts than the Cross—a result due to the greater flexi- 
bility and lesser theological subtlety of Islam. Not 
that the Yoruba pantheon is emptied, for greater and 
lesser rulers of the visible and invisible abound, although 
the intercourse between the people tends to reduce 
the number and importance of the local and tutelary 
gods, and to increase the status of the dii 
The Yoruba cosmogony is of the usual barbaric type—a 
solid vault of sky resting, dishcover-like, on the earth, 
like the two calabashes of other African beliefs, or the 
‘* hammered plate” which is the firmament of Hebrew and 
Chaldean creation-legends. Like neighbouring tribes, the 
Yorubas believe that man has a kra, or second self, which 
can quit the body at will; and to this they add a theory of 
three souls—one in the head, one in the stomach, and one 
in the great toe! But here we get into an atmosphere of 
psychological subtlety wherein neither Colonel Ellis nor 
his readers can see clearly or breathe freely, and wl 


ments. 


majores. 


where 
there is danger that the investigato1 may credit the barbaric 
mind with powers of ontology of which only Hindu meta- 
physic affords parallels. 

The Yoruba brides are bought, apparently no relic of 
the rough custom of bride-capture surviving. The dead 
are buried with ceremonies as ruinously costly to the 
bereaved as is the canonisation of an ancestor to the 
Italian. On these and cognate matters Colonel Ellis has 
much that is entertaining and instructive to tell, but we 
regret that he in no case indicates the varticular sources 
whence he has collected his varied materials, and that he 
has further impaired the usefulness of the book by not 
providing an index. An appendix gives copious com- 
parative vocabularies of the Tshi, Ga, Ewe, and Yoruba 
languages, but our philological equipment is not ‘‘suf- 
ficient for these things.” EDWARD CLODD. 
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AN HEREDITARY VICEROYALTY, 
THE TWO LORDS ELGIN. 

The unique circumstance of a father and son holding 
successively the high office of Viceroy of India has been 
exemplified in the case of Lord Elgin, whose installation 
has just taken place. His father, the eighth Earl of 
Elgin, became Viceroy in March 1862. The portrait we 
reproduce represents the father and son as they appeared 
in 1859, when the father was at home for a short time 
the two Wars of 1858 and 
was our Plenipotentiary and Am- 
The photograph was taken in Paris. The 
present Viceroy was then ten years old. The late Lord 
Elgin had, as everyone knows, a distinguished career; for 
Governor- 


between Chinese 


which he 


on leave, 
1860, in 


bassador. 


he was Governor of Jamaica from 1842 to 1846; 
General of Canada from 1846 to 1854; and Plenipoten- 
tiary and Ambassador to China from 1857 to 1861. His 
reign in India as Viceroy was short and uneventful, 
commencing, as it did, in March 1862; and he died, on 
duty, while marching in the Himalayas, near Dharmsil4, 
in the Punjaub, on Noy. 20, 1863. His first connection 
with India was an act of self-denial and of prompt deter- 
mination, which perhaps saved our empire in India, and 
which stamped him as a man who could be relied on in a 
great emergency. Ile had arrived at Singa- 
pore, on his way to China, in the spring of 
1857, when the news of the Mutiny in India 
reached him. There were no telegraphs in 
those days, and Governors (and high officials 
generally) acted on their own responsibility, 
or did.not act at all. IT*cr it 
tuken more than two months to obtain orders 
from half that time the 
opportunity of affording sudden and unlooked- 
for succour to India 
Lord Elgin seized his opportunity at once, 
for he instantly ordered all the troops at his 
disposal to be sent to Calcutta; and as each 
transport sailed into the harbour at Singapore, 
she was ordered to turn round, and press on 
up the Bay of Bengal to Calcutta with all 
possible speed. When the ships arrived, Lord 
Canning, the then Viceroy, found himself, to 
his great relief and joy, suddenly provided 
with a strong contingent of English troops 
aut a moment when he was most hard-pressed. 
‘there is no doubt that this sudden appearance 
in India of English troops, rising out of the 
sea, as it were, and almost before the news of 
the Mutiny could have reached England, had 
an immense effect on native opinion, and sent 
over many a waverer to our side. It also 
encouraged and put heart into our soldiers 
and our allies, who were fighting a desperate 
battle against overwhelming odds in Upper 
India. As each detachment of these un- 
expected troops, hurried to the front on post- 
carts and on camels, arrived at the 
of action, cheer upon cheer went up from 
our men for Lord Elgin, who had put aside 
all personal interests, and had at once 
grasped the magnitude of the crisis in which 
India was involved. Five years later, Lord 
Elgin himself succeeded Lord Canning as 
Viceroy; and, as he landed at Calcutta in 
March 1862, he must have thought of the time 
when, in 1857, it had depended on his decision 
and promptitude whether we should lose all 
Northern India but Calcutta, or whether we 
should at once recover our hold on the 
country, right up to Allahabad and Cawnpore, 
before our opponents knew that we had a 
single soldier between those places and the 
sea. Though he was a comparatively young 
man (being only fifty-one years of age), Lord 
Elgin’s reign was destined to be a very 
short one. He had suffered for some years 
from heart complaint, though no immediate 
danger had been anticipated; but at the 
end of the summer of 1863 he determined, 
before returning to Calcutta, to go for a march through 
the Himalayas, for the sake of seeing the magnificent 
sceneryand of making himself acquainted with the hill tribes. 
They had not proceeded for many marches into the interior 
when they came across one of those swinging bridges, made 
of twisted twigs, which are rarer now than they were 
then, but which are still the terror of the nervous or 
unaccustomed traveller in the Himalayas; for, being 
exceedingly elastic and loosely hung from supports on 
either side of the stream which they cross, they swing and 
bound about in the most alarming manner the moment 
anyone puts foot on them. 

It was absolutely necessary that the bridge should be 
crossed, but Lord Elgin, who was stout and somewhat 
inactive, and who was known not to be in good health, 
was strongly urged to allow himself to be carried across. 
It is impossible to say now what motives decided him; 
but, whether from considerations of dignity or because 
he believed himself able to cross on foot, he declined all 
assistance and started to the bridge. A _ most 
painful scene then occurred. He had made but a few 
steps when the bridge began to oscillate fearfully. Un- 
accustomed to physical feats of any kind, he was equally 
unable to proceed or to return, or even to retain his 
balance where he was. It was evident that something 
must be done, and that instantly, or the Viceroy’s life 
would be sacrificed; but his staff did not venture to 
approach him for fear of adding to the danger. After a 
few moments’ consultation a couple of hill-men, to whom 
the twig-bridge was a veritable broad walk, were sent to 
him ; and partly supporting and partly carrying him, they 
managed to bring him back to the side which he had left. 
It was at first hoped that a serious danger had been happily 
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escaped, and that the Viceroy would suffer no permanent 
harm from the peril which he had encountered; but as 
the hours passed, it soon became evident that his system 
had received a grave shock, and that the already enfeebled 
heart had been seriously affected. The tour was at once 
cut short, and the Viceroy was conveyed back to Dharm- 
sala, 130 miles north of Lahore, and on the outer verge 
of the Himalayas. As the symptoms of danger did 
not abate, it became necessary to send for the very 
best medical advice which India could afford. This 
was, of course, only obtainable in Calcutta, and the 
question was how to procure it in time. The great 
railway which now runs from Calcutta to our frontier 
at Peshawur was then completed only to Benares (540 
miles by the loop line), with another small portion (120 
miles) open between Allahabad and Cawnpore. Anyone 
going from Calcutta to Lahore could go by rail to Benares 
540 miles), then eighty-eight miles by post-cart to Allaha- 
bad, and then 120 miles to Cawnpore by rail. At Cawnpore 
he was about 700 miles from Dharms4la in a straight line 
via Delhi and Amritsar; and onthe whole of this 700 miles 
there was not a mile of railway open. ‘To do this distance 
by post-cart would have taken at least seven days, besides 
the two days from Calcutta to Cawnpore, or nine days in 
all. The two days from Calcutta to Cawnpore could not be 
abridged by any possible method; but the seven days from 
Cawnpore to Dharms4la might be, if some quicker mode of 
conveyance than a post-cart could be adopted. Before the 
great Presidency surgeon who was summoned from Calcutta 
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could reach Cawnpore, although he started at once and 
travelled right through without halt, a complete line of 
riding camels, with double seats for a driver and a 
passenger, was established from Cawnpore through Etah, 
Aligarh, Delhi, Amballa, and Amritsar, to the foot of the 
hills below Dharmsil4. It was not only that the 
camels had to be collected and stationed at their posts; 
but in order to make it possible for a man, however 
strong and devoted, to ride 700 miles on camels without 
rest or pause, it was necessary to have every camel 
easy-paced, every driver steady and energetic, and every 
thing arranged so that the least possible fatigue and 
exposure should fall to the rider who had undertaken 
th:s almost impossible task. It was luckily the cold 
weather and not the hot, or the ride could not have been 
accomplished ; it was the middle of November, when an 
Indian sun has lost much of its power, and when 
everything is cool and green, from the rains, which are 
over, and the winter, which is just beginning. The 
Calcutta doctor was luckily a strong man in the prime of 
life, and, spurred by the great emergency and the urgent 
call for his professional help, he pressed on night and day, 
in the bright sunshine and in the cold starlight 
sandy plains, through dense forests and rushing rivers, 
by great cities and humble hamlets, never resting, never 
even slackening his pace, till he reached the hills below 
Dharmsal4. Then, exchanging his camels for horses, he rode 
up the mountain and reached the place where the Viceroy 
lay on the fourth day after leaving Cawnpore. 

The great task was done, the almost impossible feat was 
accomplished, but, alas! in vain. The Viceroy was even 
then beyond the reach of human help, and he died a few 
days afterwards. A. C. T. 
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ART NOTES. 
We must count, after all, with symbolism and impression- 
ism—and, therefore, it is as well that we should see at once 
the aims and intentions of their best exponent. Mr. Wilson 
Steer, by the liberality of the managers of the Goupil 
Gallery, is enabled to take advantage of this opportunity ; 
and, however much we may fail to appreciate both the 
painter’s goal and his methods of attaining it, we must 
recognise that he shows no lack of talent o1 industry. In 
some of his slighter studies about Boulogne and his sketches 
on the Thames, notably in Sion House and Kew Bridge, 
he displays some of the very finest qualities in it 
painter by his delicate appreciation of atmospheric 
effect; and in one picture, ‘* Children Paddling” (11), 
the way in which the water is treated is quite master- 
ful. In his figure studies Mr. Wilson Steer is to be seen 
at the least advantage. ‘* The Lady in Grey” (18), 
best, is an obvious imitation of Mr. Whistler, without that 
subtleness and complete draughtsmanship which place such 
an impassable gulf between Mr. Whistler and his imitators. 
It is not possible to suppose that that wayward but inspired 
artist would have painted otherwise than he has done had 
he known what would come of his leadership; but, while 
we recognise his high place among modern painters, we are 
not without some alarm as to the will-o’-the-wisp dance on 
which he is in danger of leading modern art. 
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The ingenuous Russian peasantry seem to have Leen de- 
veloping with rather restless rapidity a taste for ancient art, 
not with the view of enjoying the possession of 
its treasures, but of passing thein off upon eager 
collectors. It seems, from a recent statement 
by M. Reinach, that within the last fifteen 
years a regular system of manufacturing 
antiquities has been carried on in certain 
villages of Southern Russia, especially in the 
governments of Kherson and Taurida. It 
admitted that the imitations are often as good 
as the originals might be—supposing any 
originals to exist, for the modern Russians 
of those parts seem to have inhenmted a 
highly inventive faculty from their Greek 
ancestors, The objects are especk ] y 
fined to gold and silver ornaments, in 
the Crimea is pene rally said to have been ut 
one time peculiarly rich, The Museum 
of Odessa has not escaped im] sition ; 
and it is even whispered that the anti 
quaries and archeologists of that city 
have on more than one occasion dk voted the 
time of their meetings to the discussion and 
admiration of objects of very doubtful origin. 
The remarkable thing about these forgeries, 
apart from the skill shown in working in an 
antique style, is the knowledge of ancient 
Greek which the forgers display. In one 
an inscription of six hundred letters was intro- 
duced into an ornament, and no grammatical 
or orthographical fault was discovered by 
those by whom it was examined, ‘lerra-cotta 
figures more or resembling those of 
Tanagra are also produced in large numbers 
in some districts of Southern Russia, but 
these are chiefly exported, while the gold 
and retained for home 
consumption. 
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The recently issued report of the National 
Gallery shows the practical working of the 
system under which the trustees are allowed to 
carry on tothe next year the unexpended portion 
of their annual grant for the purchase of pic- 
tures. In the most profuse timesa limit of £5000 
was set by the Treasury, beyond which it was 
iin possible for the director to go, whatever 
tempting offer might be made to him. Last 
year four pictures were purchased costing 
£5030, of which £1250 was paid for the two 
pictures of the rare Dutch master, Willem 
Cornelis Duyster, previously the property 
of Mr. Romer Williams; £3045 for the 
Ruysdael seashore piece, which came from 
the Bingham collection; and £735 for 
Romney's portrait of Mr. and Mrs, William 
Lindow, which was exhibited two years ago 
at Burlington House. The Clarke Bequest 
furnished funds amounting to £837 10s., of 
which George Mason’s, ** The Cast Shoe,” 
bought at the Stewart Hodgson sale, absorbed £682 10s. 
The specimen by the once-popular Augustus L. Egg, R.A., 
‘* Beatrix Knighting Esmond” was obtained for a 
hundred guineas, showing a sad falling off in the artist's 
popularity; and £50 was given for a little specimen of 
George B. Willcock ‘Chilston Lane, Torquay” — a 
painter who followed somewhat obscurely in the wake 
of Constable, and left no greater reputation after his 
death than he had obtained during his lifetime. The 
most important presentations to the Gallery were 
I'rederick Walker's ‘‘ Harbour of Refuge,” by Mr. William 
Agnew; a sea-piece of the elder Vernet (Claude Joseph), 
by Mrs. Tarratt; and Ford Madox Lrown’s ‘* Christ 
Washing St. Peter’s Feet,” by a body of subscribers 
desirous of removing the reproach from London art 
galleries of not possessing a single specimen of this 
painter’s work. 

The historical picture of ‘‘Cardinal Bouchier and the 
Widow of Edward IV.” is by another of that estimable race 
of pictores tgnoti, John Zephaniah Bell, who, like George 
Willcock, seems to be promised posthumous honours. 
Possibly these two well as the portrait of 
Mrs. Bellenden Ker, in the costume of an Italian peasant 
girl, by Sir Charles Eastlake, and the somewhat hard 
‘View in Hampshire,” by Patrick Nasmyth, will find 
their way eventually to Mr. Tate’s gallery when it is 
built. It is, of course, impossible for the trustees of the 
National Gallery to avoid bequests as easily as they can 
discourage donors of uninteresting pictures, but they 
might at least abstain from stimulating intending testators 
to this mode of obtaining future fame by not spending 
public money upon purely imitative work, as that of 
George Willcock. 
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BATTERSEA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, OPENED BY THE PRINCE OF WALES, FEBRUARY 24. 


From Photographs by Messrs. Russell and Sons, 17, Baker Street. 
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llis s of oratory is fervid and rousing, and 
High Churchism and Kvangelicalism is 
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i like result when he comes to St. Paul's Cathedral to 
deliver them at the customary noon services which for years 
have been a feature at this period. 
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CHESS IN SURREY 
mitch Surrey v. Sussex at 
Bow ery and A 
French Defen 
B prack (Mr. H ; Ware (Mr. B BLack (Mr. I 
P to K 3rd ble chances, aud it is vecessary to get 
P to Q 4th 
Kt to K B 3r 


Redhill between Messrs 


played in the 
Howe tt. 


Game 


wre (‘Mr 
1. P to K 4th 
2. P to Q 4th 
3. Kt to Q B 3rd 
4. P takes P 


B to Kt 3rd 
20 .K to R sq B to Q 2nd 
21. Q to Bend Kt (K 4) to Kt5 
22. Kt to Bsq Kt to K 5th 
It will be found that this « 
is well planned and effectiv 
ul—a very important point 23. B to Q 3rd B to B 4th 
P takes P 24. Kt to Kt 5th = — 
B to Q 3rd B to Q 3rd Very good and sourd play 
Kt to B 3rd os, ; ulso of White's last hopes 
7. Castles P to QB 3r 2. B en 3 takes 
K KttoK and = Btok Ktsth | 57 peg poem 
9. Kt to Kt 3rd Q to B 2nd 27. K to Kt x R to K B sw 
10. R to K sq Q Kt to Q 2nd A Rto K ~ 3 takes Kt 
11. PtoQ Kt 3rd K R to K sq 29 K takes B Kt to Q 6th 
12. R takes R ch R takes R ’ ~. Rto K 4th Q takes R P 
13. P to Q B 4th BtoQ Kt5th | 5) Kt to B ard Q to R 8th (ch 
14. B to K 3rd P takes P 32. Kt to Kt sq Q to R 3rd 
15. P takes I P to B 4th 38. Kt to B 3rd Q to B 8th (ch 
16. P to Q 5th Kt to K 4th K to K 2nd Kt to B 5th (ch 
17. B to K 2nd Q to Q 3rd K to B 2nd PtoK R3rd 
18. P to Q R 3rd B to Q BR 4th ; Pto Q 6th P to Kt 4th 
19. Q to R 4th P to Q 7th Q to Kt 7th (ch 
. K to K sq Q takes K Kt P 
White resigns. 
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The I ples of Chess. By James Mason. (Horace C London It 
is a pleasure to meet a book like this, in which the author ‘toe struck outa 
method of his own, and handles his subject with a freshness and inde- 
pendence of thoug rht that is at least uncommon in modern works on chess 
In dealing with the elements of the game, Mr. Mason, by his clear and 
simple explanations, together with their illustrative diagrams, excels, in our 
opinion, anything else of the kind we have yet seen. Equally good are the 
chapters on practical chess, that on combination being just such as might 
be expected from a master of the author's rank, while another on maxims 
represents the fruit of an experience in serious play second to none. We do 
not agree with all that is said, and in a few of his judgments Mr. Mason 
adopts a tone too confident for such disputed points. But much can be 
forgiven an author capable of a vigorous exposition of his views, and we 
give the book a warm welcome, believing it of special value to all beginners 
who want to make progress in their knowledge of the game. 


The Me tropol tan beat the 
Feb. 14, with a score of 12} to 74. The 
game won for the losers by Mr. Carr against Mr. 

In the A division of the London Chess League's matches the North 
London was successful against the City News Room with a score of 10} t 
#4, and the City Club defeated the Athenreum with a score of 14} to5}. The 
City Club now heads the list, having won all the matches it has played, and 
its meeting with the Metropolitan, on March 15, will be the great feature of 
these contests. 


In the match between Messrs. Steinitz and Lesker all arrangements are 
now ora ‘te. The contest will commence in New York on the second 
week of March. 


Athenszeum at the rooms of the latter club on 
feature of the contest was a fine 
Loman. 
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THE LADIES’ COLUMN. 
BY MRS. FENWICK-MILLER 
There have been some handsome dresses produced for the 
first Drawing-Room. Vink and blue, the once dangerous 
com ibination, is in these times of delicate and refined 
colouring one of the most successful of contrasts. <A train 
ue 1 the shoulders of pale-blue moiré had a lining of pink 
satin, which showed at the waist, where the train was looped 
a little; down the left side it was trimmed with white crépe 
embroidered in pink and blue, which was fixed on with 
blue knots of ribbons and pink roses in large clusters. The 
petticoat and bodice were of cream satin, with flounce 
and berthe of old Brussels lace, fixed with clusters of 
pink Another Court dress was of pink satin 
brocaded with forget-me-nots, the clusters in the pattern 
tied up in bunches with silver ribbon—a most lovely 
fabric. Bodice and train of this were edged with beaver 
fur, and the petticoat of silver brocade was also trimmed 
with fur, arranged in an arabesque above a flounce of lace. 
Another pink and green dress had an eau-de-nil moiré 
bodice and petticoat, the ornamentation on the petticoat 
being five pyramidal insertions of alternately pink and pale 
creen soft silk, accordion pleated ; the train was emerald- 
green velvet, lined pink. Violet, in all its tones, from 
palest mauve to deepest and most regal depths of shadow, 
was perhaps, however, the most popular colour. <A 
superbly stately Court gown was a dark violet velvet train, 
with points taken up and falling from each shoulder and 
crossed at the waist, so as to show the bodice in between 
them at the back; the being of a rich satin of the 
pale tone of violet seen in the flower numed after the Czar, 
and trimmed with white lace and trails of violets by way 

f berthe. The petticoat was also of the satin, trimmed 
rs wh with roul aa of the velvet as composed the 
train, while a flounce of Irish point was vandyked round 
near the foot, and looped up with violets. © Amethyst satin 
brocaded with huge flowers in a darker violet velvet formed 
the material of a train worn over a pe ‘tticoat and bodice of 
white and silver brocade. The lining of the train, falling 
from one shoulder only, so that its underneath was seen, 
was of a charming shot satin in tones of violet that seemed 
to pale in lights almost to grey, and so harmonised 
with the silver threads beautifully. 

Black and grey were so much worn as to indicate that 
mourning is the portion of too many families. Black 
moiré, however, after having been so long absent from the 
scene, 1s now positively the most popular of materials for all 
smnart dress purposes, and not worn as mourning particu- 
larly. A typical gown of this kind had a black moiré 
train, trimmed down the centre with a wide strip of black 
silk gauze embroidered beautifully with pansies, laid 
quite straight on the moiré; the petticoat was of the new 
material called ** arabesque moiré,”’ which isa brocaded silk 
with the ‘* watering ” done over the pattern, giving a curious 
and rich effect. A very deep, slightly frilled basque of the 
pansy-embroidered net drawn up over the hips to end 
under the train was a feature of this gown; _ the net 
was also used to make a frill round the décol/etage. Another 
black moiré train was lined with peach-b weg satin, and 
had he lack feathers and pale he liotrop ve orchids for trimming; 
the back of the petticoat was curiously arranged in four 
deep very full flounces of the peach satin, which showed 
prettily under the train, while the front and sides of the 
skirt were black moiré, relieved by the colour of the 
orchids round the foot—altogether a handsome gown. 

In most amusing contrast to these conventional, costly, 
and inconvenient Court gowns, these veritable white 
elephants of the costume world, was the next set of new 
fashions that I was called on to inspect—a show of 
‘** Rational” cycling dresses, at a soirée given by the Asso- 
ciation of Lady Cyclists, at the Queen’s Hall, the fine new 
building in Langham Place. The ladies had not the 
courage to show themselves in person on the platform in 
their new habits, but portraits of twenty different dresses 
on as many lady amateur riders were shown through the 
lantern, by Mr. Il. P. Chandler. It was not quite a fair 
test, though the portraits were excellently taken and 
shown ; but they did look so appallingly huge! Mr. C. W 
Hartung delivered the accompanying address in a humorous 
and sensible style. He observed that the lady cyclists 
suffer terribly from what he smilingly described as ‘the 
obsolete skirt’’—an expression which produced a chorus of 
remonstrance from some of the gentlemen in the room. 
The ordinary skirt, he stated, catches the wind, and 
increases the resistance that the wearer has about twice 
the work to get along that ** Rational” dress requires 
_ her--a sad handicap for the weaker sex. LBe- 
however skilful she be, she is always liable to 
serious accident from her dress blowing into some of the 
works of the machine. Though the ‘ Rational” dresses 
shown differed in detail, they had all one general idea 
namely, knickerbockers, worn with gaiters. The difference 
between the French and the English ladies’ costumes was 
very marked in one particular: all the Englishwomen had 
some amount of skirt to their tunics, something below the 
waist which served to drape the figure and conceal its con- 
spicuous lines; while the F renchwomen boldly wore the 
knickers without any skirt to the tunic or coat at all 
much bolder and quite needlessly so. 

The most sensible of the native designs had only skirt 
enough to reach the mud-guard of the machine as the 
wearer was seated. These were certainly essentially modest 
clothing, if the eye be once habituated to seeing that women 
are biped. In pattern, the tunics varied from the loose, 
comfortable Norfolk jacket, as worn by Miss Gertie Vant 
and Mrs. Albert Bonsor, to a smart tailor-coat, with a 
full basque, a trimly defined waist, and a stiff linen collar 
and little ‘‘dickey,” worn by Mrs. H. LL. Clark when 
riding. I said above that a considerable proportion of the 
gentlemen present at the lantern display howled good- 
natured but emphatic disapproval of the notion that the 
ordinary dress skirt is abandoned for good by their cycling 
On the other hand, many men are helping the 
women who want a rational dress: nearly all the ladies 
who have yet ventured on wearing this dress have got 
either a husband or a father who has been willing to nde 
with them when they wear it, because glad tu see them 
relieved of the burden and danger of the skirt. In any 
itter of innovation in dress women can do nothing except 
by the permission of the men of their own families, 
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BEHIND the TIMES, 


— 


“1 


*Twas at the club, and Mr. Smith, 
The hero of these rhymes, 

Was thirsting for one little look 
Into the London Times ; 

But, sad to say, it was engaged: 
And politics or crimes 

Iie could not read about at all, 
So fell behind the ‘‘ times.”’ 


i 7 Coe 


As waiting there impatiently, -° ~- 
His mind upon the rack, ~ * me fe pert ae 
To days long past, and fashions dea P 
His thoughts went running back ; 
He many curious things recalled, 
The moments to be cruile, 
And as they one by one arose, 
He could not help but smile. 


He thought of times now long behind, 
When men of balls and bats 

Appeared within the cricket field 
Attired in tall silk hats 

IIe thought of times of climbing boys, 
Who up the chimne ys crept, 

And, almost choked for want of air, 


The sooty darkness swept. : a nye 7 ‘oo ~ ¥ a c Benindithe Te Tishes 


And then he laughed to think of times 
When fashion’s lovely queen 
Did smile upon, and even wear, Mics | f 
‘The dreadful crinolin ee TT dL!) GROCER: “ N'nomum; but 
Ile thought of days of senna if : : — wr ewe NE" 
Now long since passed and fled, - } § S = Oe eee 
When people used such articles ; : ‘ ats, Seealainiie 


lor taking fire to bed. times! Good morning " 





Palliieeeeeeunnmaren . —— . 
Ile thought of ancient Britons Ife thought upon those schoolboy days, e thought upon the China teas He called the waiter to his side 
Wlio had only skins for coats When late the school to gain, That long ago were sold, And asked for one good cup, 
And paddled o'er the lovely streams IIe had to take the angry blows And seemed to be more precious than And when *twas brought, to his 
In rough-and-ready boats ; Dealt by the master’s cane ; Their weight in solid gold ; The Tones was given up ; 

Ile thought of former coaching days, IIe thought upon the curious whecl But here there was a pleasant link, No longer now behind the Zimes, 
*Ere railway trains were born, Before our cycling days, Which he could taste and see, He said quite pleasantly 

And heard the horses scamper by And saw the ir lumsy pr ress o'er The teas of thirty years since seemed ‘* I’m up to date now with the 
To sound of merry horn. The ever-dusty ways. The Mazawatrer Tra And Mazawatrer Trea!”’ 
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No. 18, NEW BOND STREET, W. 


CEYLON. BURMA. SIAM. WESTERN AUSTRALIA | ie 
JEWELLERS, GOLDSMITHS & LAPIDARIES. —crrseoprase tert ana Diamond Wing Broeh, 


£15 upwards. 








Chrysoprase Butterfly Diamond and Gem Body 


Pon opt THE LUCKY CHRYSOPRASE JEWELLERY 


Novelties just finished for Wedd:ng Presents and Bridesmaids’ Jewels. 


BRACELETS from £2. BROOCHES from £1. 
RINGS from £2. HAIR-PINS from £2. 


noone ont PRECIOUS AND SEMI-PRECIOUS GEMS — cxsrosss: cumem - 





Double Heart Ring, and Diamond Brooch, Diamond Ring, Diamond Horseshoe Brooch, 
£5 upwards. £15 upwards. In the Rough, Direct from the Mines. £5 upwards. £10 upwards. 
Cut and Polished on the Premises. 





Mr. STREETER can be consulted personally with regard 
to the re-cutting and polishing of stones, and the re-mounting 
of tamily jewels, thus giving enhancement of value and 
increase of brilliancy. 


THE SPORTING SAFETY PIN, IN 50 DIFFERENT VARIETIES. 


Gold, £1 1s. each. Mounted with Diamonds, £3 to £5. 


Chrysoprase Heart and Diamond Initial Bracelet, £5; Fox. £1 1s. Semen, A ts. Pheasant, £1 Is. Chrysoprase Heart eee > a — Curb Chain 
or with Curb Chain in place of Band, £6. In Diamonds, £3 10s. In Diamonds, £4 10s. In Diamonds, £5. in place of Band, 20. 


THE LUCKY CHRYSOPRASE JEWELLERY, SET WITH GEMS, FOR WEDDING AND OTHER PRESENT’. 
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set to music and handed in to the judges. ‘The 
had not even the time to make a fair copy of it. This opera 
was ** Le Villi.”” Then began the anxious time of suspense 
consequent upon all such trials of strength. But with 
Puccini it was not to be as with his confrére Mascagni, for 
“Te Villi” failed. 

With this rebuff, something like despair came over the 
young After many put the work 
away in his desk. And there it would no doubt have 
remained tlll now had it not been for two who were good 
friends to him and to their art. The first of these was 
Arrigo Boito (than whom a kindher spirit never breathed); 
the other was Marco Sala. Not only did they place their 
advice, but more than that, their means at the disposal of 
young Puccini. They were afterwards joined by Emilio 
Treves (the well-known Milanese book-publisher) and 
Giulio Litta, and it was through the joint aid of these friends 
that ‘‘Le Villi” was produced at the Teatro dal Verme 
in June 1884. It followed in Turin in December of the same 
year, and at La Scala of Milan in January 1885. In each 
instance it was entirely successful. Since then Puccini has 
written none too much, and seems in no way inclined to lay 
himself open to the « ver-ready ( harge of ove r-produ tiv itv. 
Ilis ** Edgar” was produced at the Scala in 1889, and his 
last work, ‘‘ Manon Lescaut,” at the Regio of Turin on 
Feb. 1, 1893. He is in the good hands of Ricordi, and is 
distinctly the coming man, if, indeed, he has not 
already. We can, on our part, but await with warm interest 
the fulfilment of Sir Augustus Harris’s promise to include 
‘* Manon Lescaut” in the Covent Garden répertoire of the 
CHARLES WILLELY. 
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was a weighty question—a _ well-nigh 
At length, advice of friends, 
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good work done 
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Cavaliere Bazzini. approaching season, 
Progress was rapid, but time was even more so; and a 
before they were any of them aware of it, the year had ; 


with this similarity 
two musical cor 


ry Through thie ¢ 
i of Ricor as some time ago placed 
n of the vor But of the work itself I will 
vy speak, further than to say that it is as unlike to 
cof Mascagni or of Leoncavallo as it well could 
re may the pedants seek in vain for grammiatic o1 
In these re aspects all is sans re} roche. 


the fifth generation of 
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omo Puecini represents 


He could not again apply for aid to the 
same quarter, so he made a supreme effort and completed 
his course with the « omposition of a symphonia capricciosa, 
which was described on all hands as most brilliant. The 
fact that it was successfully performed at four different 
centres speaks well for it. He took his diploma and left 
the Conservatorio. Now began the struggle in real earnest. 
He found himself in that position which is so symbolic of 
our time; where a young artist, unable to find the where- 


come to its end. 


The Society for the Preservation of the Monuments of 
Ancient Egypt, at a meeting on Feb. 23, resolved to send 
a deputation to Lord Rosebery, Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, to protest against the scheme of con- 
structing an irrigation dam on the Nile above Assouan, 
which involves the submersion of the island and temples 
of Philw, as recommended by the Technical Commission of 
the Egyptian Government. Sir Colin Scott Moncrieff was 
present, and said a few words on behalf of Mr. Garstin, his 
successor as Under-Secretary for Public Works at Cairo. 


sinhisfamily. Yet vainly may you hunt Grove's 

mes for any mention of the | The first 

(iacomo. He was born in Lueea, in 

na, Was a capellmeister, and com 

and dramatic styles, \ 

t for eight voices, scored for full orchestr 1, composed 

by him for the Festa of Santa Croce (for which, by the 

he wrote all the from 1740 to 1780), still 
Ile died in 1781. 

Then in 1747 came his son Antonio, wh« 
of well-nigh ninety ye irs composed a host of church music, 
But it 
instinet first evinced itself in any marked degree, 
having completed his studies at Naples and Bologna he 
produced a number of operas. Of these the chiet 
“Quinto Fabio,” ‘Il Ciarlatano”’ (Mr. Buchanan should 
look to this), **‘ Le Freecie dAmore,” and * Toa (apric- CONCOT8O, 
’ These were all forthcoming within a few of September it was complete ; a 


withal to continue learning, is forced to fall back upon 
teaching. This is distinctly one of our latter-day paradoxes. 
Just then there the timely aid of Edoardo 
Sonzogno—-that self-same aid that lifted Piétro Mascagni 
from obscurity to fame. The impresario announced a 
way, concorso, Giacomo forthwith determined he would try his 
chance, and one morning—this was in August of 1883 
returning from Lecco, he found himself in the same 
long span railway compartinent with Fontana, the librettist. Here 
was fortune playing into his hands. Fontana had heard the 
was with his successor, Domenico, that the dramatic young maestro’s symphony, and had been impressed with 
After it. More than that, he had detected in it a strongly 
marked tendency towards the fantastic, with which he felt 
himself to be in sympathy. Ile would write a fantastic 
libretto for this young man, and he should enter it for the 
There was no time to lose. By the first days 
few weeks later it was 


name, 
The Thames Conservancy Bill, now before Parliament, 


is opposed by the Berks County ( ‘ouncil and repre sentatives 
of other local interests along the Upper Thames, a river 
length of 119 miles from Staines up to Cricklade. By this 
Bill, there would be twenty-five members of the Board for 
the Lower Thames, and only four representing the counties 
of Berks, Bucks, Oxfordshire, Wiltshire and Gloucester- 
shire. It is objected also that the powers to be given to 
the Conservators, to prevent the pollution of the river by 
excessive penalties, are too arbitrary, and that they are to 
extend over an area unnecessarily large, including every 
stream and brook far away from the banks of the Thames; 
and prohibiting the formation of wharves, landing-places, or 
quays. ‘The contributions from the London water companies, 
with small exceptions, go to the Upper Thames Navigation 
Fund, which ought, as at present, to be kept distinct. 
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TIS HEAVEN ITSELF THAT POINTS ta: HEREAFTER, 


Addison. 
“THE RENEWAL OF LIFE. 


The Want of Nutriment is the Cause 
of Disease. Hot Milk—the Champagne of 
Life, aud only perfect Human Builder 











FROM DAWN TO SUNSET! 

Use is Life, and he most truly lives 
who uses best. The Blacksmith’s arm and 
the 


living body is the most active in decay ; 


\" Pot 
a 


Statesman’s brain. The most truly 

As Milk is the only perfect food (slowly 
sipped), these facts prove the great im- 
portance of Milk (when sipped hot) in 


Health and Disease. 


the more bodily and mental vigour are 





displayed, the more quickly do the various 
tissues melt down into substances which 
are without delay removed by the excreting 
organs. The more the Blacksmith works 
his arms and the Statesman his brain, the 
heavier bulk of carbon, nitrogen, oxygen, 
and hydrogen is thrown out by the lungs, 


When you have drawn an Overdraft on 
the Bank of Life, hot milk is the only 
true food for the prevention of disease— 
Influenza, Fagged, Wear, or Worn Out, 
Excitement, Sleeplessness, Brain Fag, 
General Weakness, PREMATURE DEATH, 
or in any form of Physical or Mental 
Strain. Use hot milk (sipped) day and 
night, and when necessary take ENO’S 
“FRUIT SALT.” By that means you pro- 
duce a natural flow of healthy bile. 
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liver, skin, and kidneys. 


Do they then wear them out by this 
constant friction and drain? 


QA’ 


Sear 

No, no; the more the bricks are q SF 
removed from the old wall, the more new aN 
bricks will a good builder put in; and so, 
provided that the supply is sufficient 
that the builder is a good one—the more 
rapid the drain, the newer and stronger 
and better the body will become. 





A New Life of Joy and Sunshine. By 
the use of ENO’S “FRUIT SALT,” the 
hot milk, which otherwise might produce 
biliousness and other disasters, will agree 
with you. 





























PLATO MEDITATING ON IMMORTALITY BEFORE SOCRATES, THE 
BUTTERFLY, SKULL, AND POPPY, ABOUT 400 Bc. 


ENO'S FRUIT SALT is the best and simplest preparation for regulating the action of the liver that has yet been discovered. 


It prevents diarrhea. It 


removes effete gouty, rheumatic matter, or any form of poison from the blood. No one should go for a change of air without a supply of this invaluable preparation. 

FROM the late Rev. J. W. NEIL, Holy Trinity Church, North Shields: ‘‘ November 1, 1873. Dear Sir,—As an illustration of the beneficial effects of your ‘FRUIT SALT,’ I can 
hare no hesitation in giving you particulars of the case of one of my friends. His whole life was clouded by the want of vigorous health, and to such an extent did the sluggish action of the liver and its concomitant bilious headache affect 

him that he was obliged to live upon only a few articles of diet, and to be most sparing in their use. This uncomfortable and involuntary ascetism, while it probably alleviated his sufferings, did nothing in effecting a cure, alt! ouzh perseve red 

in for some twenty-five years, and also, to my knowledge, consulting very eminent members of the faculty, frequently even going to town for that purpose. By the use of your simple ‘ FRUIT SALT,’ however, he now enjoys the vigorous health 

he so long coveted ; he has never had a headache nor constipation since he commenced to use it about six months ago, and can partake of his food in such a hearty manner as to afford, as you may imagine, great satisfaetion to himself and friends, 

re others known to me to whom your remedy has been so beneficial in various kinds of complaint that I think you may well extend its use, both for your own interest and pro bono publico. I find myself that it makes a very refreshing and 


I remain, dear Sir, yours faithfully, J. W. NEIL.—To J. C. ENO, Esq.”’ 


There a 
exhilarating drink 


EXos “FRUIT SALT” contains the valuable saline constituents of ripe fruit, and is absolutely essential to the healthy action of the animal economy. 


travellers, em'grants, sailors, or r By its use the blood is kept pure, and fevers and epidemics prevented. 


IT OUGHT TO BE KEPT IN EVERY BED-ROOM IN READINESS FOR ANY EMERGENCY. 
ONLY TRUTH CAN GIVE TRUE REPUTATION. ONLY REALITY CAN BE OF REAL PROFIT. THE SECRET OF SUCCESS— STERLING HONESTY OF PURPOSE. | WITHOUT IT LIFE IS A SHAM. 
CAUTION.—Exzamine each Bottle, and see the Capsule is marked ENO’S “FRUIT SALT.” Without it you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. 


Prepared only at ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” WORKS, LONDON, S.E., by J.C. Eno's Patent, 


To 


sidents in tropical climates it is invaluable. 
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1 HIGHEST HONOURS. 
| LIPTON’S DELIGIOUS TEAS 


Have gained the HIGHEST and ONLY AWARD in the British Section at the 
WORLD'S FAIR, CHICAGO. 
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FINEST TEA THE WORLD CAN PRODUCE. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE.— Deli rira 1d. 7 to any addre Great Britain 


al 
LIPTON, Tea and Coffee Planter, CEYLON. 
THE LARCEST TEA, COFFEE, AND PROVISION DEALER IN THE WORLD. 

Sole Proprietor of the following celebrated Tea and Coffee Fstates in Cevlon—Dambate nne, 
Laymastotte, Monerakande, Mahadambatenne, Mousakelle, Pooprassie, Hanagalla, and Gigranella, 
which cover thousands of acres of the best Tea and Coffee land in Ceylon 

CEYLON TEA AND COPFEE SHIPPING WAREHOUSES: MADDEMA MILLS, CINNAMON GARDENS, COLOMBO. 
CEYLON OFFICE: UPPER CHATHAM STREET, COLONBO. 
INDIAN TEA SHIPPING WAREHOUSES AND EXPORT STORES: TNDIAN OFFICES 
MARE STREET, STRAND, CALCUTTA. DALHOUSIE SQUARE, CALCUTTA. 
General Offices: BATH STREET, CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
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wis 
the most 
eflicacious ung 
I could possibly 
for my fractured 
as it seems to retain 
longer than any other 
that oleaginousness so 
requisite for perfect and 
efficient massage. The 
fault of embrocations, 
Rou tuat they harden and require 
warmth, whereas yours, besides being particu. 
larly ar soft as oil, and almost 
listantiy mollifying in the cas ot severe 
inflammation.—Yours faithfully, 
*‘Hexnyv M 


- 
HOMOCEA versus RHEUMATISM. 
** Hillside, Bracknell, Berks, 
** Jan. 5, 1894. 
has much pleasure in 
recommending Homocea as an invaluable 
remedy for Rheumatism, Cuts, Bruises, Piles, 
Sprai ke she thinks so highly of it that 
she would not be without it in the house, as 
t has entirely cured her of Rheumatism and 
ther ailments She can also testify to the 
healing properties of Hippacea® for stable use.”’ 
j I ete ry Prep t fH 


HOMOCEA versus RINGWORM CURED. 
‘Hoylake, Aug. 10, 

Dear Sirs,—I want to thank you for 
wonderful preparation Homocea, 
e for about everything; but lately 
girl had a bad ringworm on the head, and 
my doctor said her hair would have to be 
But I preferred using the Homocea, 
and in four days it was quite well, and the 
doctor said I ought to give you a _ testi- 
monial, and I think so too. — Yours truly, 

*“*M. Atprep.”’ 
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Statistical 
1insti ive paperon ” 
nd Wages of Great Britain,” 
naval protection of Commerce 


society, 
Ocean 


inada has los ri ! itional poet, Charles Sangster. 
Heit was who more than any of his fellow-poets found 
inspiration in e SO nity of Canadian and 
forests andi hie cr] of Canadian rivers and rapids, 
Ile has well n called the Canadian Wordsworth, and 
like Wordsworth he lived to see two generations succeed 
his own. But though Canadians thought and wrote of 
ster as one of the best « xponents of their national 
aspirations, he found it a hard.struggle to earn even the 
ssaries of life by lis pen, and when relief did come to 
the shape of a Civil Service appointment, the 
monotony of the work left him heart. for poetry. 
\lnost for twenty years he was silent, and only now that 

has passed quietly away amid the bustling activity of 

Ontario city of Kingston do Canadians realise how 
much their literature suffers by the loss of the singer of 
the ** thunderous Chaudiere,” the ** Carnival of Isles,” the 
St. Lawrence, and the Saguenay. 
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OBITUARY. 

SIR GERALD DALTON-FITZGERALD. 

Richard Dalton-FitzGerald, Bart., of Castle 
Ishen, county Cork, died at his residence 
in Lowndes Square on Feb. 22. He was son 

aa Ma of Sir James FitzGerald, Bart., by Augusta, 

his wife, sister of the first Baron Cottesloe. 

-- a The baronetcy, which Sir Gerald claimed to 

have succeeded to, was conferred in 1644 on 

Sir Edmund FitzGerald, of Clenglish. In 

1780 Richard FitzGerald, of Castle Ishen, 

the great-grandfather of Sir Gerald, placed 

on official record his descent from Sir 

Edmund of Clenglish and his right to the 

= The late Baronet, who was born in 

1832, married, Jan. 15, 1861, Agnes Georgiana, daughter of 

Mr. W il les, of Elm Bank, Manchester, but had no 


Issue, 


Sir 


Gerald 





George 


We have 

Mr. Peter 
Dawlish, Devon, 
for the county 
son of Mr. Peter 


also to record the deaths of 

Merrik Hoare, at his seat, Lu ‘astle, 
on Feb, 22. Mr. Hoare, who was M.P. 
of Southampton ISGS to 1874, was eldest 
Hoare, of Luscombe, by Lacy Sophia 
Marsham, his wife, daughter of the Earl of Romnue y. Ile 
married, first, in 1865, Edith Augusta, daughter of the 
Rey. Edmond Strong, and by her, who died in 1880, leaves 
issue. Mr. Hoare married secondly, Margaret Joanna, 
daughter of Mr. John Bell. 

Dame Isabella Frances Deane, wife of the Right 
James Parker Deane, P.C., Q.C., on Heb. 17. 
; daughter of Mr. Wyborn, of Eastry, Kent. 
Major-General George Carden, at his residence, Douglas 
Towers, Bromley, Kent, on Feb. 12. The late General, 
who was born in 1838, served with the 77th Regiment in 
the Crimea, and afterwards in the Indian Mutiny with the 
oth Fusiliers. In 1866 he married Mary Gertrude, daughtet 
of Mr. Henry Blaine, of Grahamstown, ¢ ‘ape of Good Hope. 

Lieutenant-General Cornwallis Oswald Maude, at Chel- 
tenham, on Feb. 9. Ile was son of the Hon. and Rev. 
John Charles Maude, and grandson of Viscount Hawarden. 
General Maude was born Aug. 24, 1823, and becaine Judge- 
Advocate-General of the Bombay Army in 1876. He 
married, first, in 1848, Jane, daughter of Major Stokoe, 
which lady died in 1861. The late General married, 
secondly, in 1867, Emily Maria Christina, daughter of 
Mr. R. 'T. Goddard, who also predeceased her husband 
in 1889, 

Major-General FitzRoy Fremantle, C.B., at 
Chuffs, Maidenhead, on Feb. 12. He 
son of Major-General John Fremantle, (.B., Aide-de- 
(amp to the Duke of Wellington at Waterloo. General 
FitzRoy Fremantle was born on Dee, 15, 1836, and served 
with the Rifle Brigade in the Crimean War. He com- 
manded the woolsack party of the Light Division at the 
assault of the Redan, where he was severely wounded. He 
married, in 1862, Julia, daughter of Sir Guy Campbell, 
Bart., and leaves issue, 
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Polic 
Soothing, ( 
the world of Healing remedies has had such high testimony. 


BISHOP TAYLOR says: 
its healing virtue both for severe bruised and flesh wounds, and also to kill the 


virus of mosquitoes and chigoes (jiggers).’ 


MR. J. W. C. FEGAN, of the Boy’s Home, Southwark, London, says :— 
‘It is not only a wonderful lubricant, but strongly antiseptic, and relieves in- 
flammation and painalmostinstantaneously. . 


* Homocea 
e-Station, 


INSTANTLY 


TOUCHES 


Afflicted with Neuralgia, Lumbago, Paralysis, 
Convulsions, Bruises, Strained Muscles, Pains in 
Joints, Aches and Sprains, Eczema, Burns, Tooth- 
Ache, Face-Ache, Chilblains, Piles, Boiles, Ulcers; 
Stings, Chaps, and all kindred ills and complaints. e 


‘I have used ‘‘ Homocea’ 


> should be in every Cottage, Palace, Workshop, 
Hospital, and Institution—and wherever 
and Curative Lubricant is likely to be required. 


—— 2 


Hooper, Chemist, London Bridge, sells it.) 
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CEA 


and have proved 


We would not be without it.’ 
Barracks, 
a Pain-Relieving, 
No discovery in 


SOMETHING ANNOYING. 
Nothing puts an Englishman out quicker 
than to hear a man boasting of himself or of 
his own achievements. Let another praise 
you, they say; and unless somecne does so, 
all he does is put down to brag. Now brag 
may be a good dog, but Holdfast is a better, 
and Homocea has a fast hold on the British 
public And it is the endorsement of the 
public that has caused this New Remedy to 
spring so rapidly in favour. Our testimonials 
speak for themselves. 


HEMORRHOIDS, 


**Mount Juliet, ‘Thomas 
* Oct. 28, 1891. 
Lorp Carrick writes :—‘‘ I wish to testify 
to the hand of God my Father upon 
me, in blessing your Homocea in healing 
me of Hemorrhoids. To Him be all the 
praise and glory. I suffered from this dis- 
tressing malady for five months, during which 
time I tried various remedies, Hazeline, 
Ruspini, Styptic, Mist Gall, and an ointment 
prepared by the doctor, and had caustic 
applied twice but without any relief. I was 
advised to undergo a severe operation under 
ether as the only cure. At last I tried 
Homocea, and in two or three days the 
healing had begun, and in a fortnight I was 
cured. I strongly advise all those who suffer 
from this most distressing malady to give 
Homocea a trial.”’ 


LAME FROM BLOW, STIFF ELBOW, 
SCURVY, &e. 


Eart or Carrick writes further: 
** Mount Juliet, Thomas Town, 
** Feb. 17, 1892. 
**Enclosed you have postal orders for 9s. 
Please send me three boxes of Homocea 
I gave some to a labourer of mine who had 
bad boil on his side, and a stone fell on 
his leg above the knee, and then on his 
instep, so that he was quite lame. ‘To-day 
I saw him after four days, and I said ‘ Whut 
did the Homocea do for you?’ ‘Oh,’ he 
said, ‘I am entirely cured, and not only that, 
but my wife has had a pain in her elbow, so 
that she coula not bend it for a year, and it 
has cured that.’’ I also gave some to a 
woman with scurvy on her leg, and it is 
doing her good, so I want a box for each of 
them. It is the most wonderful stuff I ever 
came across ** Carrick.”’ 


x | 
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Town, 


$33 


good 


The 








London, 
«pplication 
wishes to 


Lapy Vincent, 8, Ebury Street, 
says it is such an incomparable 
for Rheumatic Neuralgia, that sh 
have two more tins sent. 





is sold by all Dealers at 1/14 and 2/9 per box, or will be sent on receipt of P.O. for 113 and 3/-, from the Agency, 21, Hamilton Square, Birkenhead. 
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CHILDREN REARED ON 


MELLINS FOOD. 


SE ey N \ MELLIN’S 


\\ \ EMULSION 
| COD LIVER OIL. 


Cures COUGHS and COLDS. 
INVALUABLE FOR BRONCHITIS, &c. 
. For Children & Adults. 
Price 2s. 6d. & 4s. 6d. 
per Bottle. Sample 
size, ls. Of all 
\ Chemists and 


Stores 
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*7, Sandown Terrace 


‘ Deal, Kent, 
* Oct, 30, 1893. 
‘Mr. Mellin.—“* Dear Sir, 
IT send you a photo of my littl 


>», 1893. 
much 


jou ph tog? ph , 
hoy, Lionel Vincent Barton, aged 
in Guy i rigley, 


wn aad 5 . \ ‘ ~~ cighteen months, who has heen 
ighing 25 dhs. ~ ‘ », 


| brought up on your Food 
Lyought up entirely on t 


** My younger child is now being fed 
a strond, healthy boy. 


j 7 entirely with it, and we find the Food 
thoto, an my 
most satisfactory wm every way Yours 
trul “GEO. V. BARTON.” 


VAUD WRIGLEY.” 
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Bush, London, 5 4ert T 1 * Duar Si The encloved photo of my 


\ \ y . Al L 
_ 1894 | t WY, ik "Ralig hS two-,car-old son, Sidney McGavin Reid, 
ly hoto of 2 des |. 6 é ° 


r 
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Nir’, hai ne set photo o Me J hi simply a packet of your va walle Iood 
Heetor orall, aged one a - » Si aj 4 > B. We have used it constantly since it was 
, 5 y and the 

he nefits derived have been marvellous 
From a sichly child of sis months 

. % (0) J " old it has transformed him into 
child of the family ; bask : : ve « ™~ > es i a ‘ " one of the finest children in the 
i not Fail to ome Se = oer , y - \ iS neighbourhood Tl am sure its 


. . recommended hy our doe tor, 
six months, who was fed 


Mellin’s Food, and he 


the stronqest and 


§3 : . a Ne ; - ‘ alee 
your excellent Food rin ¥ ; ‘. — + value must assure it a world 

J wide reputation. 
ours lruly, } 


YOXALL.’*’ ** Yours truly, 


“WM. MceGAVIN 
REID.’ 


// TESTIMONIAL 


Her Imperial Majesty 


THE 


Empress of Germany 


TRANSLATION \ 
Berlin, April 14, 1893. 


t Mr. Mellin’ s request it is hereby certified N 
that his ** Food”’ Jor Children has been used \ 
with the best results by the young Princes, sons of \ 
their Imperial Majesties the Emperor and Empress 
The Cabinet of Her Majesty the Empress and Queen, 





The above Testimonials are only a selection Jrom many Thousands received om grateful Motieis. 


MELLINS FOOD WORKS, PECHKHAM, LONDON, S.E. 
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on, Henry Philips ; £200 each to his 

id Mr. T. T. £100 each to 

ss Greg and Edward Hyde Greg ; 

Rathbone; a sum not ¢ xceeding 

e distributed among his servants and employés; 
distributed among the poor o1 institutions of 
£50 each for the maintenance and improvement 
and Dean Row chape Is. All his lands, tene- 
ind hereditaments at Styal, subject during the 
owhood of his wife to her having the use of the 
rent free, he gives to his said son; and 

of his wife with what she will 
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£105 each to Martha Hipwell and Mary Ann 

ell; and a vear’s wages to each other servant in his 
eat his death The residue of his real and personal 
estate he leave upon trust, to pay £100 per annum to 
each of his daughters during the lifetime of his wife, and the 
remainder of the income to his wife for life or widowhood, 
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Gardens, who died on Oct. 26, was proved on Feb. 10 by 
Lewis Samuel Cohen and Ben Woolf Levy, two of the 
surviving executors, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to upwards of £38,000. The testatrix bequeaths 
£100 each to the Jewish Synagogue, Maitland, New 
South Wales, and the Jewish Board of Guardians, London; 
£50 to the Jews’ Hospital and Orphan Asylum, Norwood ; 
£25 each to the Jewish Institution for the relief of the 
Indigent Blind, the Deaf and Dumb Asylum (Burton 
Crescent) and the Jewish Society for the Relief of the Aged 
Needy ; £25 to each grandson (on his attaining thirteen, 
for a watch) named Samuel or any Hebrew name equiva- 
lent to or representing the same ; and many other bequests. 
The residue of her property she gives to her six children, 
but her daughter Charlotte is to have an additional sum of 
£2000 to be paid out of the shares of her four sons. 


The Irish probate, sealed at Ballina, of the will (dated 
June 25, 1891), with two codicils (dated Aug. 12 and Oct. 27, 
1892), of Sir Robert Lynch-Blosse, Bart., late of Athavallie, 
county Mayo, formerly of 27, Clifton Gardens, Folkestone, 
who died on Dec. 3, granted to Lord John Thomas Browne, 
Colonel Charles Howe Knox, and Captain Thomas Lynch- 
Blosse, the executors, has just been resealed in London, the 
value of the personal estate in England and Ireland amount- 
ing to over £37,000. The testator exercises various powers 
of appointment vested in him by his marriage settlement 
and a family settlement in favour of children. He bequeaths 
£600, all his plate and jewels, and such of his linen, china, 
furniture and effects at Athavallie as she may select, to 
his wife; the remainder of the indoor and outdoor effects 
(except hay and corn crops, live and dead stock, and other 
produce, which are to be sold and the proceeds to go with 
his residuary estate) to go and be used with the mansion 


Subject thereto, the residue is to be held, upon trust, for 

{ ill his daughters equally. 

1 testator bequeaths The will (dated March 4, 1869), with five eodicils (dated 

ehold and consum Nov. 10 and 26, 1S78 Sept. 16, 1885, July 24, 1885, and 
wife, Mrs. Emily April 25, 1888), of Mrs. Rachel Cohen, of 5, Clanricarde 


house and demesne of Athavallie ; his interest in 27, Clifton 
Gardens, and all chattels and effects there to his wife; and 
legacies to his executors. The residue of his real and 
personal estate, he leaves, upon trust, to make up the 
his wife, with her jointure and the income 


ton Greg, the 
personal estate 


income of 








ADJUSTABLE 
INVALID COUCHES 
AND BEDS 1'i0s. 


Appointment, 


ne fatigrue and stooy 


to Lr ix and 
from 178. 6d. 


HOSPITAL & STREET 
AMBULANCES, 








SELF-PROPELLING 
CHAIRS from £2. 



































Write for 
Tilustrated 
Pamphlet 
on © Water Supply 
to Mansions,” 
by 
J.C. Merryweather, 
M.I.M.E. 
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Has FoR OveR HALF A CENTURY 
SUSTAINED iTS HIGH REPUTATION 
AS AN INDISPENSABLE TOILET REQUISITE. 


4UST OUT. 


A New and Delicious Per- 
fume for the Handkerchief. 
Price from 3/6 per Bottle. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


CAUTION.—Wote Name and Trade Mark on all Goods, and Beware of /mitations, 
96, Strand; 180, Regent Street; 64, Cheapside, London; and Paris. 


A DELicious AND 
LASTING PERFUME. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE. ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE. 
w 
MACHINE By Special INVALID COMFORTS. Under the Patronage of 
| " ‘ T.R.H. Prince & Princess of Wales 
7 outa, obviating fatigue beam FURNITURE . —— ———.. i H.L.M. Sultan of Turkey. 
J — H.1.M. Shah of Persia. 
the H.M. Queen of Italy. 
BRITISH HOME H.M. Queen of Sweden. 
H.M. Queen of Roumania. 
CARRYING WALKING MACHINE BREAKFAST-IN-BED 
CHA | RS BED RESTS, 7s. 6d. Adjustable to any height or inclina- 
BED BATHS, 12s. 6d. tion for reading or writing, from 
PERAMBULATORS, IRON INVALID BATH 
BATH CHAIRS Rubber Tyres, £1 10s. CHAIRS AND CARRIAGES 
from 3 Sa. FOR BED, 3s.6d. BED LIFTS, £3 10s. PORTABLE W.C.s, £6 10s. 
CAUTION. THE ONLY ADDRESS OF THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE CARTER. 
AND WATER SUPPLY TO MANSIONS 
ARE THE TWO GREAT SPECIALITIES OF TY i? EW R i T E R 
a 
From the time when thee REWEINGTON Typewriter—the first Practical Writing- 
day, the policy of careful, con- 
stant, and progressive improve- | 
steadily carried on. 
The same policy will be pursued 
for improvements to this King 
of Typewriters are constantly 
Patents, most of them having from 
twelve to seventeen years to run. 
SUCTION 
jected to the annoyances incident to suits for infringement. 
Working their “Valiant Pump for Sea Water Supply, and Fresh Water Supply to Mansions, and all classes | The REMINGTON is to-day not only Unsurpassed, but Unapproached, for 
of Buildings. The same Engine can be arranged for pumping by day and driving Dynamo for Electric | 
Call-63, LONG ACRE, W.C., or W YCKOFF, SEAMANS, and BENEDICT, 
MERRYWEATHER & SONS, Lo. write-GREENWICH ROAD, s.E, 100, GRACECHURCH STREBHT, LONDON, E.C. 
Ba” «Cure Cough, Cold, Hoarseness, and Influenza, 
Relieve the Hacking Cough in Consumption, 
Relieve Bronchitis, Asthma, and Catarrh, 
And are indispensable to PUBLIC SPEAKERS. 
Of all Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors, 


C2~\~ 6a, NEW CAVENDISH ST., PORTLAND PLACE, LONDON, W 

A, ay j j ¥ 

INVALID & GENERAL “€, H.1.M. German Emperor. 

MANUFACTURER H.H. Sultan of Morocco. 
H.M. Queen of the Netherlands. 

/ INCURABLES, 
FOR THE PARALYSED. TA 
5 
from £2. y Mis» £1 15s. 
CRUTCHES, 10s. 6d. ELECTRIC BELLS, £1. DOUCHES. URINALS FOR HOT CLIMATES. 
FIRE PROTECTION OF MANSIONS R E I | N GTO N STANDARD 
MERRYWEATHER & SONS. 
2 . Machine—was taken to the famous Remington Gun Works, in 1873, till the present 
ment, there inaugurated, has been 
unceasingly in the future. Patents 
issuing. It is now covered by §9 
Ample guarantee is thus afforded to our patrons that they will not be sub- 
MERRYWEATHER’S CAS OR OIL ENCINE, 
- : Excellence of Design and Construction, Quality of Work, Simplicity, and Durability. 
Lighting by night. Always available for Fire Extinction, charging Mains, Hydrants, &c. 
BROWN’S 
Cure any Irritation or Soreness of the Throat, 
Clear and give Strength to the Voice of SINGERS, 
Is. 13d. per Box. 


TRADE 

. NOTICE. 

AVY, Loy y See that the words “Brown’s Bronchial Troches” 

ECISTERED. - are on the Government Stamp round each Box, without 
—s* | which none are genuine. 
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THE CHARING CROSS BANK 
Established 1870, 2% Years), 

28 BEDFORD STREET HARING CROSS, LONDON. W.C 
Capital, £300.06 Reserve Fund, £100,000 
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Cure For 
Indigestion. 


Supplied to the 
QUEEN and 


Royal Family 





WHOLESALE AGENTS 
FOR ENGLAND 
NATIONAL BAKERY Col? 


BREWERY Ro 
\SUNCTON N. 


be experienced in obtaining 


HOVIS” 


If any difficulty 


or if what is supplied as is not satisfactor 


please write, sending sample (the cost of which will 


defrayed) to 


S. FITTON & SON, 


MILLERS, 


MACCLESFIELD. 
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BOVRIL 


GIVES STRENGTH. 


BOVRIL is FIFTY TIMES more 


nourishing than ordinary Meat Extract 
or home-made Beef Tea. 
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Tobacco. 


ASTHMA aaeied ts 
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MARSEILLES, "PRANCE 


For many years the standard of 
excellence. 
it is to-day better than ever. 
Smokes cool in the pipe to the last 
whiff. 
In two flavours—MILD and FULL. 


Packed only in 1, 2 & 407. foil 
packages. FULL WEIGHT. 
oe 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
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to over Shipping Wharf, where five blocks of buildings, each eight 
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Miniature Atlas and zetteer of the World” is worthy 
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of this tiny volume, which contains 128 pages of beautifully 
printed maps, cannot fail to be advantageous and use ful. 
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achieved in this handy book, which is edited by Mr. J. G 
Bartholomew. 
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JOHN ALVEY TURNER'S 
BANJOS, MANDOLINES, AND GUITARS. 


ALL PRICES. SEND FoR LATEST LIST OF MUSIC. Lor 
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Miss ih By Dorothea ROBSON ROOSE, M.D 
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' ORY OF RED INGA FIRESIDE. Hi ILLUSTRATIONS by >=. 2": = te ae 
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' vi a ; teddard, F.RS.—'l SETSON, RAYMOND POTTEL 
P weiebansincen : 4 A. LAYARD, A.B. FROST, © RAB 
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DUTIES THE INI CURRENCY G. WH. BOVGHTON, ARLA., and 
Wson.— ES BAUMER 


WED PROM THE Wikia iN I 
WITHOUT PREJUDICH by I. ZANGWILI 


New Edition, py post f rial Offices, 18, Charing (1 R 
OMCEOPATHIC I AMILY INSTRUCTOR es on sale at all Booksellers’, N 
Ih Ko and W . vat r wnt c t Britain and Ireland 
Won ~ a . . ubl ng ier London 
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deco 1. Poultry, Leoweler 
eS eee —— —— Qi SHIRTS REFRONTED, Wrist and 
ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster Row, E.C. lar Banded, fine linen, three for 6s; Superior ud 
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j noke The Drees . 

“THE GREAT AFRICAN EXPLORER le a 
| aclictmes Ehenses isa Gem. The tobacco is burnt to dry ash, its oil is avoided, and 
! veuiie it is easily cleaned. What more can be desired by the smoker ?”’ 





ncoount i 
" . ‘ nand prever 
Dyspepsia, car } al the prin 


SMOKING 
WITHOUT 
ITS EVILS. 


PERSONAL LOVELINESS 


MEDICAL, SCIENTIFIC, and oth 
JournaLs speak well of this 
HARMLESS PIPI 


Higu-Ciass 


SIMPLE, DRY, 


W. DOYLE, 35, t elves urs, Londen, B.C. 


BEAUTIES 


AND 


BENEDICTINE 


Can be CAUGHT & KEPT 


if you have a 


KODAK. 


Your children or your favorite pets can be 
taken in the charming, unconscious posi- 
tions of play. Whether at home or abroad, 
you can make pictures of such bits of 
scenery and architecture, or works of en- 
ginec ring and sc ulpture, as may please or 
iner st you. No preliminary study is 
necessary. Kodaks are sold :eady for use, 
containing a rollof sensitive film for taking 
from 24 to 100 pictures with each charge. 


‘YOU PRESS THE 
BUTTON, 
WE DO THE REST.”"’ 


The Kodak was invented in order that 
anyone of sensibility and judgment might, 
without study of drawing and painting, 
give the rein to his taste at the very moment 
of perception. He who owns a Kodak is 
continually incre asing his knowledge of 
-_ laws of composition andart. Asan aid 

» education in this direction it is pri_eless. 


= from £1 6s. 


ated 


ala yer for 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 
MATERIALS 


EASTMAN:= 


185-117 Oxford St., LONDON, W 


s Place Vendime, Paris. 


JUNO Cycles vaxy Susr. 


and Military Safe- 
ties. JUNO folding 
Tricycles pass 2-in 
joors Vrneumat ic 
Cushion, and Solid 


> & CARRIAGE PAID Sartre 


Metropolitan Machinists’ Pomspaey, Xtd., 
75 & 76, ee bs ATE WITHOUT, LONDON 
NB — Every JUNO guaran:eed. 





greatly enhanced by a fine set of teeth. On the other 
nothing so detracts from the effect of pleasing features 
as yellow or decayed teeth Don't sight of this fact, 
and remember to cleanse your tecth ry morning with 
that supremely delightful and effectual dentifric« 


FRACRANT 


SOZODONT 


without the least injury 
healthy by its use, and 


18 
hand, 
lost 


eve 


which imparts whiteness to them, 
to the enamel. The gums are made 
that mortifying defect, a repulsive breath, is completely 
remedied by it. Sozodont is in high favour with the fair 
sex, because it Jends an added charm to their pretty mouthis. 





“WILLS* NAVY CUT 


W. D. & FH. O. WILLS, Lt 


“CAPSTAN” BRAND. 


Can now be obtained in 202. Patent 
Air-Tight Tins 
IN THREE GRADES OF STRENGTH, 
Viz. : 


“MILD,” Yellow Label 
“MEDIUM,” Blue Label. 
“FULL,” Chocolate Label, 
As wellasin loz. Packets and }ib. Patent 
Air-Tight Tins, by all Dealers 
in Tobacco. 





BRISTOL & 
4) LONDON. 





LIQUEUR. 


The Best of 


all Liqueurs. 


BENEDICTINE. 


COCKLE’S 
ANTIBILIOUS 


(YOCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 


( 1OCKLE’S 


((OCKLE' 


ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 


PILLS 
FOR INDIGESTION 


ANTIBILIOU 


({OCKLE’ PILLS. 


FOR HEARTBUR) 


Hinpe'saisCururs| 


USED WITHOUT HEAT. 


ANTIBILIOUS 


In 60. & tS 
BOXES, OF ALL 
HAIRORESSERS 

| AND FANCY 
| HOUSES IN THe 
THREE 
Qvetnooms 


HINDES LIMITED, 


MANUFACTURERS of BRUSHES ano 1c 
BIRMINGHAM 


ET ARTICLES. 
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* Diseases, desperate grown, 
By des sperate appl fiance ure relirved, 
Or not atall, SHAKESPEARE. 


The Moral is obvious! Diseases should not | he 
allowel to grow des Me rate, but taken in time. * 
stitch in time saves nine ! and a timel ly resort to 

simple reme y will avert mouths, nay, possibly yea .. 


of suffer. ng. 

The principal cause of human disease is disorder of 
the Stomach, arising from over-indulgence in rich 
peed ce a too frequent use of stimulants, The symp- 
toms are ea ‘ily discernihle, such as Giddiness, Pa 'pi- 
tatio m and Fluttermg of the Heart, Sick Heads cue, 
Drowsiness, lack of energy, a feeling of siuking at 
the pit of the Stomach, a dis sposition to take a dis- 

sartenec . _— of things, and a general languor of 
the syste 

ihe sine “man will be warned by any indication of 
the nature given above, and seek at once a simple 
remedy, which is provide sd in 


LAMPLOUGH’S 
PYRETIC SALINE, 


of which a teaspoonful in ha f a tumbler of cold w “x 

taken daily for about a week, will be found most 
efficacious. It is suitable for children, adults, and 
aged persons, and with the addition ofa little 


LAMPLOUGH’S 
LIME JUICE SYRUP 


forms a most delicious effervescing draught, cool'ng, 
regulating and invigorating. 


LAMPLOUCH'S 
PYRETIC SALINE 


is prescribed by the most emirent physicians, and 
endorsed by many thousawts of those who have 
benefite | by its use in all ranks of life. 


Sold in Bottles, °%s. 6€., 4s. 6d., and lis, and aad be 
had of a! Chemists throughout the world 


SOLE PROPRIETORS - 
H. LAMPLOUGH, Lrto., 


113 HOLBORN ; 94,O0LD BROAD STREET ; 42, FENCHURCH 
STREET ; and 47, MONKWELL STREET, Lonpon, E.O. 








THE MEXICAN 
HAIR RENEWER 


Prevents the Hair from falling off, 
Restores Grey o1 White Hai 
JOLOUR, 
delicately perfumed, 


to its ORIGINAL 


Is Nor a dye, and therefore does 
or even white linen. 
Should be in every hon 

is needed. 


se where a HAIR RENEWER 


OF ALL CHEMISTS & HAIRDRESSERS, price 3s. 6d 


ar meee, 


THE MEXICAN HAIR ql NEWER may now be 
obtaine 1 in New York m the ANGLO-AMERICAN 
Dre 1, 217 ron STREET, and all Druggists 


THE MASTICATOR (16 Blades 


PATENT in One.) 


8, and all roast 
and pulping same on 
nutriment Those 


To use te — of Knife for pre a” 
or boiled me vv mastication, b 
your warm pad and so prese 
with good teeth should use astic: 
defeetive teeth should do so to assist mastication, and those with 
artificial teeth should use it to prove nt damage or breakage; in 
e is complete without oe Mastieator. It is 
ed, Young Chikiren, id all suffering from 
Weak Dig res sti ¢ Organs, or those who eat auiek ly. 
etail of all Chemists Hronm neers, ane utle sent Post 
fo direct froma, the Manufa rs upon receipt of Postal Order 
The Masticator on White Metal Fork 26 each. 
Or a Superior Finish on Electro- Plated me Pa each. 
Complete in box Oaly the 5/- Masticator sent throad, 


FORDHAM & SIM 
105, HELMET BUILDINGS, WORMWOOD STREET, “TONOGN, EC. 


save them; those with 





TO MOTHERS. 


MRS. WINSLOW'S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. | 
Has been used over Fifty Years by Millions of Mothers | 
for their children while teething with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, | 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhoea, 


Of all Chemists, 1s. 1}d. per Bottle. 


B& 
Cotton: 


QR” PERFUMES “S 


SWEET SCENTS 


From every flower that beathes a Sragrance 





ops 


ip ggy een Presents 








PETER ROBINSON’ 


MOURNING WAREHOUSE. 


Every requisite for Mourning Attire in the Latest 
Fashion kept in Stock. 
The First Talent in Dressmaking, and Special Orders 
Executed in a Day. 


Ladies Waited On at Home in any Part of the 
Country, and Travelling Expenses not Charged. 


Made-up Goods and Materials in all Subdued Shades, equally adapted for 
Wearing out of Mourning. Sketches and Patterns Free. 


256 To 264, RECENT ST., LONDON. 














It leaves no unpleasant | 


not stain the skin, | 


Highest cAward at Chicago. 1393 


o 99 
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tet “Loanotine...63 1. "“Onee tried 


fine oap., 6 & j ; sd 
"Loertine - Suap AN always —_— 


an 
‘\9 ofd (veam- 
cas nothing 1s better” 
Shoutd be used in every household. as | for the com plexionp 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. WHOLESALE Depot: 67, HOLBORN VIADUCT 





JORPID LIVER. 


CARTERS 


avs 
+ 


: TRADE MARK 


PURELY VEGETABLE. 
SUGAR COATED. 


Small Pill 


Al] Chemists, 1s. 1}d. 
Small Dose. Small Price. 
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CHOCOLAT - MENIER. 


Awarded 
the 
HIGHES r HO URS 
AT ALI EX MILE INS 


CHOCOLAT - MENIER 


In 4-Ib. and }-Ib. Pa 





For 
BREAKFAST 
LUNCHEON, and SUPPER 


CHOCOLAT - MENIER. 


Daily ( oneumy tion 
exceeds 0 tons 


CHOCOLAT - MENIER. 


Sold Everywhere. 
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The only awarded at the Paris 
Special, 


Exhibition 1889. U 
V a L © hygienic, adherent & invisible 
Poudre de Riz- OE. FAW, Inventor 


9, Rue de la Paix, PARIS. — BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, Judgement of 8th May 1875. 


FLORILINE 


FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH. 
Is the BEST LIQUID DENTIFRICE in the World. 
PREVENTS the DECAY of the TEETH. 


RENDERS THE TEETH PEARLY WHITE, 


ey, and Extracts from Sweet Herbs and Plants. 


ITINE_ 














Is partly composed of H 
Is PERFECTLY HARMLESS and DELICIOUS to the TASTE. 


Of ali Chemists and Perfumers throughout the World, 28. 6d. per Bottle. 


| ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. 
CAMBRIC i" os eet 

POCKET rele pee 
SAMPLES AND PRICE- HANDKERCHIEFS. 


LISTS POST FREE. unl 
| ROBINSON Z CLEAVER, BELFAST. (the queen 


| COVERINGS FOR PARTIAL OR 
_ COMPLETE eae 


fect imitations 0 
weight iCSS, no 
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| - 7 wiggey appearance 
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tl ¢ ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
Ce la POST FREE. 

546, Oxford St., 
C. BOND & SON, “ss.cisorsr 
CREME Simon 
peree vid ig oo 
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Redness, 
Chilblains Chaps. 
ere “Tie sikin r 
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LADIES 
y | Il ES, 
vel- 
vety appearance. 


4. a 13. Rue Grange Bateliere, — 





They will not entangle or break the Hair 
Are effective and require no Skill to use. 
Made in Five Colours 


12 CURLERS IN BOK, | FREE BY rest 8 STAMPS 


Of all Haivdre / 


REWARE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS, now being ‘da by 
Drapors and Others The Genuine bear our TRADE WARK 
on the Right-Hand Corner of each Label. 
WHOLESALE OF R,. HoveNDEN & Sons 
BERNERS I W AND CITY RD, Ea LONDON 











((OUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, 


RRON HITIS, and NEURALGIA 


COLLIS 








BROWNE’S 
ae \\ 


Vinee 


CoOL L 1s BK R OWNE 
)DYNI the Right H 1 ell 
¢ ! icine nd J 1 mi. nper 


Di he 


hlorod La 


BROWNE 
Medical I 

roy rdid its 

BROWNE’S 


[)" J. COLL 16 BROWNE'S 
HLORODYNI 4 ce; in Cholera, Dyrente 
Diarrhien 
D' J. COLLIS BROWNE 
a BODY NE AU TION N ‘ int t 
Bb ne's ( 
' ely 1 toed a) 


ifn wer ! i 
loomebury, London 








For over a quarter of a century it 


has never failed to rapidly 
“7, restore Grey or Faded Qa 
NLS oy 


Hair, in youth 
arrests 
Falling. 4 


causes Luxu- 
riant Growth, is 
permanent, & 
perfectly 

harm- 


my 
Ss 


Rn. HOVENDEN & SONS 
31.33, Bernyers Street, W 
TOAD, EA 


CIGARES 


ae | OY ure 
ASTHMA 


JOY’S CIGARETTES afford immediate relief in caxes 
of ASTHMA, WHEEZING, WINTER COUGH, and 
HAY FEVER, and, with a little perseverance, cifect 
& permanent cure Universally recommended by the 
most eminent Physicians and Medical Authors. Agree- 
able to ure, certain in their effecta, and harmless in their 
action, they may be safely smoked by ladies and children. 
All Chemists and Stores; Box of 35, 2s. 6d., or post “ree 
from WILCOX and CO., 239, Oxford Street, London, W, 


Hairdressers 
and Chemists. 
Circulars on 
applica- 
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THE BEST GENUINE 


EAU DE COLOGNE. 


THE No. 4711 sRAND 


NEW SPRING DRESS MATERIALS 


Foulé Cloth, 45 inches wide, special value, 1s. 9d. per yard. 
Amazon Cloth, 46 inches wide, all shades, 2s. 63d. per yard. 
Wool Crocodile Cloth, 2s. 11d. per yard. 

Princess Crepe, 2s. 3d. per yard. 

Wool and Silk Mixtures, 1s. 112d. to 6s. 11d. per yard. 
Crossover Barege, 4s. 11d. to 7s. 6d. per yard. 

Mohair Crépon, 1s. 11d. to 2s. 11d. per yard. 

New Diagonal Cloth, 1s. 113d. per yard. 

Useful Tweeds, double width, 1s. 112d. to 6s. 11d. per yard. 
Noted Royal Dress Cloth, will not spot or shrink, 6s. 11d. per yard. 


PATTERNS FREE. 


PETER ROBINSON, OXFORD ST. 


Pee eeeerreeievevevrerrevreirele! 
““EXCELLENT—OF GREAT VALUE.” Lancet, June 15, 1889 


Peptonized 


Ean COCOA 
| SAVORY & MOORE, LONDON. M ‘ | k 


fru Most Delicious, Nutritious & 
TINS 2/6. Half-Tins (Samples, 1/6. 


requiring no digestive effort. 
QBS) 





_ 
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ASSONOULS “LS3HNd 


( Registered.) 








INVIGORATING & REFRESHING. 
fase of six bottles 





The 471 1 Dépot: 
62, NEW BOND STREET, W. | 


(06 ‘SWAN’ [lh < 
FOUNTAIN PEN, 


10/5 
RUBBER RESERVOIR, 


GOLD PEN, 
IRIDIUM - TIPPED. 


POINTS. 

In merit and excellence the PEER 
of all PENS. 

In ease of writing delightful. 

One will outlast 13,000 steel pens, 
costing £11. 

Once 
30 
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BREAKFAST-SUPPER. 


EP PS’s 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK: 


BOULTON & PAUL, 


HorTICULTURAL ATOR WICH. 


BUILDERS, 
No. 73. 


NEW SPAN-ROOF 
GARDEN 
FRAME. 

Casu Prices. 

CARRIAGE Palp. 


filled writes incessantly for 
H RS. 


The traveller’s indispensable re- 
quisite. 

The clergyman’s best help. 

The busy man’s time and money 
economiser. 

Inkstands and dipping dispensed 
with. 

THESE PI 

OVER 
WE GUARAN 


5 ARE KN N THI oa 
AND WITHOUT ‘RES! RVA N 
rE PHEM PERFECT. 


If sod Ha 
a ie four | 


N3d NIVLNNOJ NYMS 








‘ gue post f 
— ind BARD, 
ld ind Swan For 
CHE "APS IDE. LONDON, kA a 
REGENT STREET, W Picou 
Established 18145 


“2 Ik, 





Manufacturers 
ntain Pens, 4 





Established 1796. AY, FRANCE 


piri 


ee ee ene “SS TRADE MARKS cannes we 
ua a one Glial of any, kind, a . £0 ON Every UMBRELLA 
Price, 72s. - Dozen, Cash ” 


nbc alt Wine echt or at UMBRELLAS & SUNSHADES ON THESE FRAMES 
ARE SOLD AT ALL RESPECTABLE SHOPS. 


ADAMS’ S THE eae 
FURNITURE r “THE QUEEN” 
POLISH. ...... 


ls A ne sitation in recommending Its use 
BENSON’S "FIELD WATCH 
+ 


Specially recommended for use at Home, in India or the Colonies, and for Hunting or Rough Wear, 
OBTAINED GOLD MEDALS, BEING HIGHEST AWARDS AT ALL EXHIBITIONS. 


KEYLESS ENGLISH LEVER HALF-CHRONOMETER. 


In Silver Cases, In 18-ct. Gold Cases, 








AY’ FOXACOLIMITED 


TOGETHER WITH 











0 | 12 ft. by 6 ft. . £5 7 O 


4 ft. by 6 ft. 
0 | 16 ft. by 6 ft. 618 0 


8 ft. by 6 ft. 





No. 75. 
MELON AND 
CUCUMBER 
FRAME. 


Casu Prices. 


- 








AND 


£315 0 


i ft. by 6 ft. £115 0| 12 ft. by 6 ft. 
415 0 


8 ft. by 6 ft. 215 0O| 16 ft. by 6ft. 


EVERY DESCRIPTION of HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDINGS and APPLIANCES. 


Ladies a 


infficulty im Expectoration. Asthma, Ncrous 
Coughs, Catarrh, Sieeplessness and Oppression 
mmmediatly re lie ved by Grimault and Cos Indian 
Cigarettes er box ail Chemists, or post 


ee Wilcox, 239. Oxford-St. London, W 


rs, Ironmongers, Cabinetmakers, 
Oilmen, &c. 
Manvuractory: VALLEY ROAD SHEFFIELD. 


nd Gentlemen waited upon by Special Appointment 
CATALOGUES FREE. 








In 18-ct. Gold Cases, 


Y 
The Bestand Cheapest High-Quality 


Best London make, Breguet sprung, 
and adjusted to prevent variation 
when used during Hunting Shoot- 
ing, or Yachting; highly finished 
half- chronometer movement with 
detached Lever escapement, fully 
jewelled and true chronometer 
balance. Made in Hunting, Half- 
Hunting, or Crystal Glass Massive 
18-ct. Gold Cases, £25; or in Silver 


Watch at the Lowest Price. 
To officers proceeding on foreign ser- 


vice,residents in India or the Colonies, 


and to travellers generally, this watch 
is strongly recommended as a really 
strong, accurate and durable time- 


keeper. 
HUNDREDS OF TESTIMONIALS 


from wearers in all parts of the World. 


Monograms and Crests extra. 


Cases, £15. 
“TI have used the watch for four months, and have carried it hunting sometimes five days a week, and never less than three. 
trong test I have found it an-accurate timekeeper. I recommend Messrs. Benson's hunting watch as one that can be depended on. 


For most weeks I have had one 
".~Field, March 22 


The Hunting Editor of the Field ( _Arendel © ) says 
The largest and most 


day, sometimes two, with hounds on foot; arid with this s 
Jewellery, Clocks, Presentation and Domestic Plate. 


See TRATED BOOK, contain 200 Pages of Illustrations, &c., of Watches from £2 2s. to £500. 
es Ee coage _ . complete Book of its kind’issued. Post Free on application to 
And at 28, ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C.; 


J. ‘W. BEN SON (5 = van oom), i ip i RL, LP E G.: y -And 25, OLD BOND ST., LONDON, W. 


ERS 198, | Strand, etevinald —Saturpay, Maten 3, 1804. 


“Lenses: Printed and Published at the Office, 198, Strand, in “the Parish of St. ‘Clement Danes, in the County of London, by Inenass : Baotunns, 





